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READING ROOM 


IMPORTANT 


We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
development of man’s spirit. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 
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THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
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THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
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WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 
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THE HOUSE OF 


ANGELO 


A Dynasty of Swordsmen 


J.D. AYLWARD 
18s. net 


Domenico Angelo Malevolti 
Tremamondo was born in Leg- 
horn in 1717 and came to 
England from Paris about 1750, 
France was the cradle of the art 
of the sword as we now know it, 
and Angelo (the name by which 
he became famous) was trained 
in Paris under the celebrated 
Teillagory. The Earl of Pem- 
broke was his patron in Eng- 
land. About 1780, he handed 
over his academy to his son 
Harry (1760-1839), who re- 
moved it from Soho to the 
Haymarket, thence to Bond 
Street, and finally to St. James’s 
Street, where it remained in 
being until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Angelo died at 
Eton in 1804. The author, Mr. 
J. D. Aylward, has devoted 
himself for many years to a 
study of the small-sword, its 
history, and its masters, among 
whom the Angelos took undis- 
puted leadership in England for 
a century and a half. He is the 
author of the standard work, 
The Small-Sword in England, 
and in this, his latest book, he 
makes an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the art 
of defence. 
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Memorabilia 





DURING the months of July and August 
the Records and Museum Committee 
of the Warwickshire County Council held 
inthe county town an Exhibition of the Life 
and Works of Sir William Dugdale, and 
published on that occasion an admirable 
booklet, enriched by two portraits of the 
great antiquary and containing a list of his 
printed works and of his portraits, together 
with some account of his life. 

That long and useful life stretched from 
the year of Gunpowder Treason to the very 
ewe of the Revolution called Glorious, and 
the greater part of it must have been spent 
in travel. The History of Imbanking and 
Drayning took him to East Anglia; his 
loyalty to the Royalist cause, from end to 
end of southern England; his work as Nor- 
toy King of Arms, from Trent to Tweed; 
the compilation of the great Monasticon, 
everywhere. Yet he was no antiquarian 
Mrs. Jellyby, and found time to compile the 
Antiquities of his own fair Warwickshire 
(though, as the Editors suggest, he might 
never have found time to put in order the 








1 





results of fifteen years of research, had not 
his Royalist activities brought upon him 
three years of internment in his own house). 


G C. COULTON, who died in 1947 at 

* the age of 88 after a full lifetime of 
leaching and writing, was an historian with 
apassion for accurate interpretation of the 
past, a well-informed lover of art, and a 
‘solute controversialist. His independence 
pt judgement upon matters which other 
listorians presented according to their own 
lights, led him to believe that those lights 
Were sometimes obscured by predilections 
‘sulting in a mistaken view of earlier times. 
His Opponents countered with charges of 
Mejudice and distortion against Coulton. 
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The bitterness engendered by such disputa- 
tion has now died down and it is possible 
to see him as a first-rate expositor whose 
books, when critically viewed, have perma- 
nent value. A whole-hearted welcome is 
therefore assured for Art and the Reforma- 
tion now reissued in a handsome volume of 
over 600 pages with twenty-six plates and 
eighty-three illustrations in the text (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 50s.). Coulton 
always wrote clearly and enjoyably, and 
here there is no difficulty in assessing the 
weight of his argument that medieval art 
was less definitely rooted in monasticism 
than had been assumed and that the Refor- 
mation was not a primary cause of its decay. 
The claim of lay artists and craftsmen to be 
considered as the chief makers of the great 
architectural masterpieces of the Middle 
Ages is cogently put forward and supported 
by deductions from contemporary evidence. 


HE dwindling number of theatregoers 
whose memories stretch away to the 
days of the great pantomime artists will 
feel themselves back in a departed world 
as they read Miss Frances Fleetwood’s book 
on the once-famous Conquest family (W. H. 
Allen, 21s.). The life of George Conquest 
(1837-1901) was exactly coeval with the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and his death 
marked the end of a theatre epoch as hers 
did of European history. If at the Grecian 
in City Road from 1851 and at the Surrey 
in Blackfriars Road from 1881 he did not 
as a pantomimist equal the fame of Dan 
Leno and Herbert Campbell at Drury Lane, 
it was nevertheless he who first brought Dan 
Leno on to the London stage and his own 
range was far wider than that of the incom- 
parable droll. The present book tells at 
length the story of the Conquests as actors, 
writers, and managers in the age of melo- 
drama, farce, and ‘panto.’ It properly 
makes no claim to be a piece of literature, 
for its subject belongs to a time when theatre 
was entertainment and only accidentally (if 
at all) education. 


We are in receipt of a 40-page List of 
Literary, Debating, and Dialect Societies of 
Great Britain, Ireland and France, sections 
III and IV, compiled by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor, and published by Heinrichsen, 
Museum House, Museum Street, London, 
W.C.1, price 5s. We shall be glad to send 
our copy to the first applicant. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





RETRIBUTION IN ENGLISH 
MEDIEVAL DRAMA 


EVEN the earliest of extant moralities, the 

fragmentary Pryde of Lyfe (c. 1410), 
compels interest less for the comedy of its 
farcically conceived Vice than for its grave 
and significant theme. Like the best and 
best-known play of the genre, Everyman, its 
subject is the Coming of Death. Apart from 
his allegorical aspect, the hero, Rex Vivus, 
the King of Life, is essentially a typical 
human being with typical human qualities 
who must at length succumb to death. The 
specific cast of mind given him is that of a 
braggart, with a strong resemblance to the 
great villain of the English miracles, King 
Herod. Like Herod, moreover, he is a repre- 
sentative of that arrogant and insolent 
feudalism whose portrayal gives local 
English substance and topical import to the 
scriptural réle. He is, in short, a profoundly 
serious character, a braggart but no more a 
miles gloriosus (the traditional comic stereo- 
type) than is Herod.’ 

The King of Life seeks to make good his 
boasting defiance of Death by despatching 
his Nuncius or messenger with a challenge to 
the mighty adversary. This merry fellow, 
Mirth or Solace, does better than play 
Leporello to the King’s Don Giovanni; for 
he is not in the least abashed. The Queen 
sends him secretly for the Bishop; she is the 
good but nagging wife who anxiously calls 
the doctor despite the protests of her spouse. 
Mirth capers and carols during his 
appearance on the stage, departing gaily at 
the point where the play breaks off to pro- 
claim the King’s challenge to Death. 

Insofar as he is a comic figure, Mirth com- 
bines the part of the feudal retainer of the 
miracle plays with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the morality Vice. He performs 
the two-fold function of that dominant 
figure: he conducts the intrigue, and he pro- 
vides fun. He encourages his master in his 
pride by flattery which, like the sycophancy 
of Herod’s minions, wins him the promise 
of a castle and the earldom of Kent. And 


* The Pryde of Lyfe, ed. Alois Brandl in Quellen 
des Weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare, 
Strassburg, 1898, pp. 1-35. 
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he also furnishes the “solace” of his mer. 
ment. Though a minor personage, he i 
surprisingly well developed, wearing (it may 
safely be suspected) the professional foo; 
costume. This fragmentary but impressively 
sombre play shows how the perception of 
comic possibilities in the Vice set the early 
morality on the road to an evolution away 
from its central idea, the awful theme of 
retributive death. 

This theme and this play, nevertheless, ar 
of signal importance in the history of English 
tragedy. The Pryde of Lyfe supplement 
the well-known argument by Professor 
Willard Farnham in favor of the crucial 
significance of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, 
the De Casibus Virorum et Feminarum 
Illustrium Libri 1X. Dismissing the con. 
tribution of the native miracles as unim- 
portant, Professor Farnham rejects the 
older view summed up by Thorndike that 
English medieval drama had been the vehicle 
for ethical instruction in the theme of th 
tragedy of sin and also for the presentation 
of the most terrible and pitiful events. It 
seems to be still an open question how 
thoroughly this early theater had familiarized 
English spectators with tragic action, tragic 
concepts in drama, and tragic power in the 
treatment of situation. The evidence of this 
paper suggests that Professor Farnham's 
conclusions may require some revision in 
detail once the developments of serious 
native drama receive a just recognition.’ 

The meaning of “tragedy” to 
medieval mind is sketched in the letter of 
Dante to Can Grande Della Scala on the 
subject of The Divine Comedy: “ Tragedy 
in its beginning is admirable and quiet, in 
its ending or catastrophe foul and horrible.” 
This is but a vague concept. Professor Fart 
ham believes that Boccaccio was the first to 
give definite form to it. This innovation the 
Italian humanist accomplished in_ that 
learned and eminently useful compilation of 
universal history, the De Casibus, a colle- 
tion of stories about illustrious men a 
women who had suffered notable falls from 
prosperity into misfortune. Henceforth, 
according to the Farnham theory, tragedy 
was the story of a decline from felicity to 
adversity cast in the form that Boccaccio 
had devised. 


Elizabethan Tragedy, Berkeley, 1936, pp. 
passim. For the older view, see A. 


* Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage 
. Thorndike, 
Tragedy, Boston and New York, 1908, pp. 26-27. 
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-— This much fuller and more sharply out- 
"| jined idea crossed the Channel into England 
through two important and influential works. 
The first is Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 
(1385), which shows how a tale of serious 
misfortune makes a far more serious impact 
when plotted at greater length than the 
sories in the De Casibus and when told with 
detailed attention to setting, dialogue, and 
action as well. The second work is John 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes (1430-40), which 
grves, Professor Farnham explains, as a 
link between medieval and Elizabethan 
tragedy for two reasons: it made Boccac- 
cio available to English readers; more im- 
portant, it changed Boccaccio by finding 
retribution for sinners in this world rather 
than in the next. 

Now there is evidence that native English 
drama was already groping its way toward 
the concept of retributive tragedy entirely 
outside the Boccaccio-Lydgate line of influ- 
ence. Moreover, it realized the concept in 
the actions and personages of living drama. 
Three documents clearly point in this direc- 
tion. The first is Dux Moraud (fourteenth 


century), which tells the Apollonius of Tyre 
story of paternal incest used by Shakespeare 


in Pericles. This has come down to us in 
a fragment of 268 lines, the speech of a 
single player, the father. 

At first he is the exemplar of feudal inso- 
lence, proudly boasting of his power, his fine 
attire, and his comeliness. He is blindly 
complacent over his moral obtuseness. Then 
he succumbs to guilty desire, sins, and con- 
hives in the murder of his wife and his 
daughter’s child. Joying in the removal of 
all obstacles to his secret satisfaction, he 
exults in open and reckless pride before the 
.| lords of the land, deceived by the appearance 
of things into believing that he is inassailable 
in his eminence. Finally the mood of un- 
bridled gloating worldliness yields to a 
precipitate consciousness of guilt, with some 
»| Suggestion of profound moral suffering. A 
bell ringing in the nearby church tolls him 
to penitence. He prepares for death with a 
prayer on his lips, a piteous and abased 
cry from a man who had confidently fancied 
himself raised above the level of mortality. 
The story, a favourite with medieval homi- 
lists, occurs in the Pantheon (1185) of 
Godfrey of Viterbo and in the hundred and 


age 0 
ft *The second document of The Pryde of Life 


Dux Moraud, ed. W. Heuser, Anglia, XXX. 180- 
208 (1907). 
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fifty-third chapter of the Gesta Romanorum, 
in several metrical English versions, and in 
the Confessio Amantis (1390) of John 
Gower, who uses the tale in the eighth book 
as an example of incest. The narrative, 
thus, was widely known. Only the play 
fragment, however, embodies nemesis and 
retribution, elements of the sort exhibited in 
the De Casibus, shaped toward a profoundly 
tragic effect. 

The second of these documents is The 
Pryde of Lyfe. It is pertinent here to note 
that the King of Life resembles the speaker 
in Dux Moraud and the Herod of the 
miracle plays, especially as an embodiment 
of arrogant and complacent feudalism. 
Insensible to any feeling save an overween- 
ing pride, he cocks a lordly eye at the world 
around him and waves a bright brand as a 
sign of his might and of the fear he inspires 
even in the fiercest enemies. He finds this 
world good, deriving a comfortable pleasure 
from his possessions, his lovely queen, and 
from the blandishments of his retainers. So 
irresistible is his power, he boasts, that he 
will not be content merely to subdue all 
men; he feels himself at least equal to Death. 
He struts about, having risen, as he thinks, 
above human weakness. When his Queen 
and his Bishop seek to bring him to God and 
Holy Church in remembrance of his 
mortality, he scoffs at such cowardice. “I 
ne schal neuer deye!” he brags. To live up 
to his boast, he sends the messenger Mirth 
with a challenge to Death. 

Although the remainder of the action has 
not been preserved, its outline is clear from 
the Prologue. The King of Life is another 
native English forerunner of the tragic hero 
in the drama of a greater age; and The Pryde 
of Lyfe places a central emphasis on the 
same blind arrogance that rides the proud 
man to doom in Elizabethan tragedy. Here, 
as in Dux Moraud and in the Herod plays of 
the Middle Ages, the consequences of evil 
are clearly traced. The action represents the 
conflict of good and evil forces in the uni- 
verse by the dramatic intensification of the 
battle of evil in the individual human being. 

The last of these documents likewise gives 
prominence to the theme of retribution, and 
it links the fall from prosperity to misfor- 
tune with that notable villain of Christian 
story, Herod the Great. The collection of 
miracles known as the Ludus Coventriae 
(1468) includes two plays dominated by this 
“kynge of hyz degree”: one is Pageant 
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Eighteen, “‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” and 
the other Pageant Twenty, “The Massacre 
of the Innocents.” The close of the latter 
falls into the pattern of tragedy, turning on 
the familiar morality theme of the Coming 
of Death. 


First the play emphasizes the height of 
Herod’s prosperity. Then it presents in sur- 
prising fullness the equally sharp and 
memorable picture of his destruction. Death 
seizes the murderer and his hirelings in the 
midst of their revel and delivers them to the 
Devil. Pointing the moral that the wages 
of sin is death, God’s messenger exhorts the 
spectators to be warned by the abasement of 
Herod: the King is no less guilty for exult- 
ing in his wicked pride than for contriving 
wicked deeds. Death ends with a reminder 
of his own omnipotence.’ 


The materials of these three works 
strongly suggest two important qualifications 
of the Farnham theory. First, it appears 
that the concept of tragic retribution had 
inspired the living drama of the Middle 
Ages even before Boccaccio and Lydgate 
had been assimilated. Second, the associa- 
tion of this dénouement with Herod was 
due to his traditional character from the 
time of the New Testament as a cruel tyrant 
whose réle prepared the way for the Senecan 
villains of Elizabethan drama. 


DANIEL C. BOUGHNER. 


* Ludus Coventriae, ed. K. S. Block, E. E. T. S., 
1922, Extra Series, No. 120. 


MUSK AND AMBER 
(Continued from page 489) 


"THE principal use of musk has, of course, 
always been in the manufacture of 
scents. It gives them the all-important 
quality of tenacity and a peculiarly subtle 
note—the French, with Gallic frankness, call 
it the odeur de béte—which is unobtainable 
in any other way. The perfumer values 
musk for yet another quality, its wonderful 
diffusive power which is so remarkable that 
one hesitates to dismiss lightly Marco Polo’s 
statement that in one habitat of the deer the 
smell was “ diffused over the whole country.” 
Musk pods readily lent themselves for 
use in the scented jewellery which was 
fashionable in the middle ages and for some 
time afterwards. Like pomanders, they 
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were harnessed with gold and worn hang; 
at the girdle.* 

Aphrodisiac properties appear to haye 
been attributed to musk less in the Bag 
than in Europe. Its uses in India for chew. 
ing with betel and in Elizabethan Englang 
in sauces were probably due to its bein 
liked for its taste rather than for its alleged 
ability to stimulate the passions. Francis 
Bacon tells us its smell, not its taste, aroused 
the “venerous appetite” which cynics say 
is more than half the reason why women 
use scent. 

Marco Polo and his companions did not 
brings pods of musk all the way from China 
just to astonish the sophisticated merchants 
of Venice. Like the stores of jewels which, 
according to tradition, the travellers ripped 
from the seams of their tattered clothes 
before their incredulous and astonished rela- 
tives, the musk was brought because it was 
so valuable and so easy to carry and to 
trade. It provided Polo and many other 
travellers with the most convenient method 
of paying their way on the road. Europe 
had traded in musk for centuries before 
Marco Polo entered the service of the Great 
Khan, and at that time it must have been 
familiar enough in the markets of Venice. 

It is difficult to believe that musk did not 
reach Rome in the time of Vespasian with 
the silk which, on a river near Tashkurgan, 
the Chinese merchants bartered in 
mysterious silence for amber and coral or 
which, together with rhubarb and cinnamon, 
Roman merchants also imported by the Red 
Sea route. But the earliest record of musk 
in Europe belongs to the fourth century 
A.D. when it was mentioned by St. Jerome. 
In the middle of the sixth century Cosmas 
the Monk was sufficiently well-informed 
about it to be able to give a surprisingly 
accurate account of its origin. ‘ This little 
animal,” he wrote, “ is the musk. . . . Where 
they hunt it they shoot it with arrows, and 
after tying up the blood collected in the 
navel, cut it off. For this is the fragrant 
part of the beast, or what we call the musk.” 

During the thirteenth century the Han- 
seatic League established itself so firmly in 
Novgorod that the German merchants 
enjoyed a monopoly of the Russian trade. 

‘In the fifteenth century the Guild of Corpus 


Christi of York was given a ‘pila aurea vocata 
musce-ball.’ In the previous century an inventory 
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of the Chateau de Cornillon in France included 
‘unum pomum de grana musqueti, circumdatum de 
circulis aureis.’ 
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Novgorod was the western terminus of the 
t caravan route which spanned Central 
Asia, passing through the famous markets 
of Samarkand and Bokhara. Gonzalez de 
Clavijo, who was in Samarkand at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, says the city 
“was very rich in merchandize . . . Russia 
and Tartary send linen and skins; China 
sends silks . .. and musk . . . rubies and 
diamonds, pearls and rhubarb. . . . The 
merchandize which comes from China is 
the best and most precious which comes to 
this city.” The musk which at this time 
was commonly stocked by London grocers 
probably all came from China by way of 
Samarkand and Novgorod.° 

Musk was also reaching Europe by a 
more devious, but perhaps no more costly, 
route. The Chinese were bartering it, 
together with tin, porcelain and silk, in 
Malacca in exchange for spices; and a little 
later they were carrying on a similar trade 
in the Moluccas. Two noted travellers of 
the early sixteenth century, Pedro Alvares 
Cabral and Tomé Pires, found musk and 
other Chinese produce being distributed 
from Malacca to Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast of India,* to Ormuz in Persia (where 
poets loved to extol its virtues) and finally 
to Aden on which the great markets of 
(Cairo had for centuries depended for the 
products of the East. 

Leo Africanus, describing Cairo as he 
aw it in 1526, wrote that there was “a 
street of shops where all kind of perfumes, 
namely civet, musk, amber, and such like 
are to be sold: which commodities are here 
in so great plenty, that if you ask for 
twenty pounds of musk they will presently 
show you an hundred.”” Cairo was import- 
ig a wide range of manufactured goods 
fom various European countries of which 
Leo specifically mentions Florence, Venice 
ad Flanders. The European traders no 

‘Early in the sixteenth century, however, the 

uguese were landing Chinese cargo, including 
musk, in English ports. 

‘Another important market for musk was Pegu, 
war the mouth of the Irrawaddy, but it obtained its 
mpplcs overland from China. : 

usk was at this time immensely more plentiful 
tan today, and Leo was an unusually accurate 
cler. Nevertheless, musk can po PR have 
ben dealt in in such ‘arge quantities as he suggests. 
A hundred pounds of Tonquin pod musk would 


py A) be worth not less than £12,000. We do 
tot Know its market value in Leo’s time, but less 





um de 





a century later the East India Company was 
Chinese pod musk in London at over £2 an 
ounce, the equivalent of about £20 to £25 today. 
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doubt included musk among the goods 
which they took in exchange for their cloth, 
damask, velvet, glass and other wares. 

When musk reached the countries border- 
ing on the Red Sea—it was in regular 
supply in the markets of Jeddah and Mecca, 
besides that of Aden—it came into com- 
petition with civet, the kindred but very 
different and far cheaper local product.* 
Not every traveller was as knowledgeable 
as Leo and able to distinguish the one from 
from the other. Confusion frequently 
resulted. In the twelfth century Ibn Jubayr 
reported musk in the markets of Mecca, 
which there is no question to doubt, but 
when he tells us that the mosque of Medina 
was “daubed with unguent of musk and 
other perfumes” he strains our credulity. 
Civet, perhaps, but surely not musk.° 

No traveller in these parts got quite so 
hopelessly confused over musk and civet as 
Arnold von Harff, a young German who 
visited Cairo and Aden at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Although he did not 
reach all the countries he claimed to have 
visited “it is impossible,” to quote Malcolm 
Letts, his English translator, “to dismiss 
him out of hand as a deliberate liar .. . 
for his honesty, simplicity and engaging 
frankness are apparent throughout.” To 
fill the gaps in his knowledge of the coun- 
tries he pretended to have visited he drew 
on the works of others, notably Marco Polo, 
a German edition of whose travels had 
recently been printed, Friar Odoric, Mande- 
ville and Ptolemy. 

One of the places von Harff described, 
but probably did not visit, was Meroé, on 
the Nile. There he saw “in the town many 
animals called gazelles, or in their language 


* Civet is a product of the civet cats which are 
widely distributed in Africa and Asia. They are not 
cats nor do they in any way resemble them, yet the 
beautiful serval cat of Africa is often poneeny 
called a civet cat, an ungraceful badger-like animal. 
The civet of commerce comes from the African 
species, Viverra civetta. Europe used to get its civet 
from West Africa, but the chief source of supply 
has long been Abyssinia, whence civet is still 
shipped in cattle-horns closed with a leather cap, a 
form of packing which has been in use anyway 
since the seventeenth century and probably long 
before that. 

* Nevertheless, as Ibn Jubayr’s English translator, 
R. J. C. Broadhurst, has pointed out, in each in- 
stance he used the Arabic word for musk, misk, 
and not zabad, the word for civet. The same word 
is used for musk in the Koran, sura LXXXIII, 
which reads: ‘‘ They shall be given to drink pure 
wine ; the seal whereof shall be musk.’ (Letter to 
the author.) 
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mismir, which he saw also on the island of 
Madagascar. These animals are in appear- 
ance and size like a goat, but with rough 
reddish hair and having two teeth in the 
mouth in front, which are somewhat longer 
than the others. They eat always good 
herbs, spice, nard, rhubarb, and the herb 
of the ginger roots, from which their blood 
acquires a sweet smell. At certain times, 
from the superfluity of blood, they produce 
boils on their flanks which irritate them so 
that they rub the boils off against a stone 
or tree, so that they become soft. The 
superfluous matter then runs out of a con- 
sistency like pus, which soon dries in the 
heat of the sun, and when collected is verit- 
able sweet-smelling musk. There are those 
who well know how to take these gazelles. 
When the boils are full of blood, and the 
creature wants to rub itself in order to free 
the blood and obtain relief, they cut off 
cunningly the blister or boil from the hide, 
so that the creature suffers no harm, and 
leave it whole to dry in the sun. This is 
the best musk. I brought some of these 
blisters away with me and divided them 
among my good friends. These animals 
have this appearance.” 





As Letts has pointed out, the animal in 
the picture is not a musk deer but a Barbary 
sheep of which von Harff might easily have 
seen specimens, either wild or in captivity. 
That he should have reached the conclu- 
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sion that the Barbary sheep produced the 
musk of commerce is astonishing but not 


inexplicable. E. W. Bovit, 
(To be continued) 


“THE GREAT DUKE” 


as "THE inheritors of illustrious names, or 

noble titles won for eminent services 
to their country, owe it to their ancestors to 
enhance their fame when newly found docu. 
ments give them the opportunity; they 
should rectify unjust censures and not allow 
the memory of the dead to be clouded. .. .” 

Thus wrote the late Duke of Alba, pre. 
facing his book on his Stuart ancestor, the 
Marshal Duke of Berwick.’ Twenty-eight 
years later—the year before his sudden 
death—he produced what both posterity and 
his contemporaries are likely to rank as 
his magnum opus: namely, three large 
quarto volumes of Correspondence of his 
other most famous ancestor, Don Fernando, 
the 3rd Duke of Alba,? whose victory at 
Alcantara in August 1580 altered the map 
of the Old World and the New, and brought 
the vast Empire of Portugal under the 
Crown of Spain. 

Although this triumph was not complete 
until the Marquis of Santa Cruz had cap 
tured the Azores, the long “ captivity” of 
Portugal was primarily due to the skill of 
the Duke of Alba. He announced to King 
Philip, “It has pleased God to give Your 
Majesty a great victory . . . to Him I offer 
thanks and to Your Majesty congratula- 
tions.” The Duke had interposed his large 
army between the army of the elected King 
Antonio and the city of Lisbon. He pro- 
tected his own troops by the Spanish Fleet 
(under Santa Cruz) which quickly defeated 
Antonio’s fleet. 

The sudden and swift fall of Portugal was 
taken as a warning by Lord Burghley as to 
what might happen to England: and pre- 
parations for resistance were accordingly 
organised. ; 

English sympathy—except of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Catholic subjects—was whole- 
heartedly with Portugal. But this did not 


1 El Mariscal de Berwick. Bosquejd Biographico 
por el Duque de Berwick y de Alba. Madrid. 
1925. Prdlogo. p. 5. 


* Epistolario del III Duque de Alba Don Fer- 
lvarez de 
1952. 


nando Toledo. Privately _ printed. 


Madrid. 
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entail any underrating of the Duke of Alba.° 
it was our Captain Thomas Churchyard, 
who had fought against Alba in the Nether- 
lands, who described him as “ exceeding all 
Spaniards of his time” in powers of organi- 
sition and leadership. 


All scholars should appreciate the initia- 
tive of the 17th Duke in making available 
much which had it not been for him would 
have remained scattered. Those who re- 
member his Discurso in 1919 to the Real 
Academia de la Historia—his first protest 
against the superficiality of Motley—will be 
edified but not surprised by his perseverance 
in collecting, arranging, and introducing this 
wealth of material. As said in The Times 
of 24th July, “In our days when men have 
striven to reduce history to a basis of mere 
‘eonomics’ it is gratifying to find that 
the spirit of Maecenas still triumphs in the 
person of the Duke of Alba, descendant of 
along line of famous patrons of history, 
literature, and art.” 

As former President of the Board of the 
Prado Gallery, the Duke’s knowledge of 
pictures in the period under consideration 
equals his judgment in history. If, as Spen- 
ser believed, “Soul is form and doth the 
body make,” the appearance and character 
of the “Great Duke” can be seen as a 
consistent whole. And from the ascetic 
black-clad figure in comparative youth 
(Lamina i) onward to the formidable con- 
queror of Portugal in his old age, the illus- 
trations are an integral part of the work: 
portraits, maps, battle scenes, and even a 
sketch of a bomba explosiva. 

It had been usual in our country to accept 
the version of “ Alva” given in Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic; until nineteen 
years ago it was pointed out that while 
recognising him as a resolute enemy of 
England Queen Elizabeth’s champions had 
an exalted opinion of his generalship.* When 
Her Majesty cavilled over the operations of 
her troops outside Rouen in 1591, her 
Marshal of the Army, Sir Roger Williams, 
protested that the “Earl-General” Essex 
was acting on a precedent of the Duke of 


*The Inventory of possessions of Robert Earl of 
Leicester (N. & - 62. 3rd series. Vol. IID) 
showed that he had a portrait of the Great Duke 
each of his three houses, Kenilworth, Leicester 
House, Wanstead. 





‘Tenison, Elizabethan England . . . ‘In Relation 
_ all Foreign Princes.’ Portraits of and contem- 
| porary tributes to him. Vols. I, II, IV. 1933-34. 
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Alba, as if to all 
controversy.° 

It is hardly possible to study the Episto- 
lario without feeling that the 3rd Duke of 
Alba was a greater man than his Master. 
Lord Burghley (who spent forty consecutive 
years pulling against Spain) considered 
Philip an even abler organiser of war than 
his father the Emperor. But surely Philip 
was extraordinarily fortunate in his defen- 
ders: Don John of Austria, the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, the Duke of Alba, and Alexan- 
der Farnese, Prince of Parma; and of these 
Alba was the most formidable. As there 
was one ambition of his that he did not 
achieve—namely the conquest of England— 
English scholars with a clear conscience can 
concur in the high estimate put forward 
by the present Duke in his Introduction, 
which is both eloquent and precise. 

The cool aloofness of King Philip when 
Alba died, worn out with years and services, 
recalls the melancholy Spanish proverb 
that “a great service is only rewarded with 
a greater ingratitude—un gran beneficio no 
se podia pagar sino con una gran ingratitud. 
England loses a good friend in his illustrious 
descendant—who has provided material 
which should keep Spanish historians occu- 
pied for centuries to come.® 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


* Ibid. Vol. VIII (1947) p. 435. 

*The death of the Duke of Alba on the 24th 
September occurred just after he had announced 
his intention of compiling a book of all the letters 
to his great ancestor, as a companion work to the 
Epistolario published last year. 


that put an end 


REPETITION IN BARNABY RICH 


BARNABY RICH, who was one of the 
most prolific hack-writers in the Eliza- 
bethan era, constantly played upon the same 
themes in his numerous pamphlets. The 
abuses of the legal profession, the machina- 
tions of Catholics, the Irish situation, the 
nauseous effeminacy of courtiers, the woe- 
ful plight of the English soldier—these sub- 
jects he never tired of. In tracts separated 
by thirty-one years—Alarm to England 
(1578) and Room for a Gentleman (1609)— 
he quotes the same passages from St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God and Cicero’s De Officiis, 
and indicts the legal profession in almost 
identical language.* 
*See, respectively, Alarm to England, sigs. B4, 


C2, and C3-C3v, and Room for a Gentleman, 
sigs. B2, Fl, and B2v. 
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More curious, however, is Rich’s use in 
Room for a Gentleman of Thomas Church- 
yard’s pedestrian (and whimsical) commen- 
datory poem, which prefaces Alarm to 
England: 

The warrs call corraeg vpp, and peace breeds 

cowards styll 

maeks peple prowd, dystroyes greatt harts, and 

pampers wanton wyll 

peace prowlls abowtt for pence, and warrs the 

mock wyll spend : 

that gredy gayn hords vp in hoells, god knoes 

to lyttell end : 

the wealth that peace doth bring, maeks many a 

myscheeff ryeff 

and peace rons hedlong in to vice, and warrs 

refforms leawd lyeff .. . 
peace fills the land with pompe, thatt gyvs a 

priuey wound 

feeds folly fatt, maeks vertue lean, and floeds of 

of vice abound... 

This peace I do compaer to calmye wether fayre 

thatt smoethly loeks tyl] doskye clowds, haue 

clean oercast the ayre 

butt when the stordy storms, rons rattling throwe 

the skyes 

The rack goes swyfftt, the clowds wax dark, and 

ragyng wynds aryes 

and tears vpp trees by roetts, ... 

and wear victor cald, and feard of forrayn 

oe 

whear now transformed to wemens wylls, liek 

carpett knights we goe 

Room for a Gentleman, sigs. **1v-2? 

Warre, stirs vp the bloud, it cals 
courage to the field, and it is the Theatre 
where on Nobilitie was borne to shew 
himselfe. 

Peace breedes Cewards, it effeminates 
our mindes, it pampers our wanton wils, 
and it runs headlong into all sorts of sinne. 

Warres, vpholds our right, Peace will 
put vp wrong, and what we honourably 
win in war, wee cowardly loose againe in 
peace. 

Peace, filles the world with pompe, war 
abates the edge of pride, Peace feedes 
Folly fat, makes vertue lean, and it armeth 
Cape a Pee, all manner of inormity; 
warre spends the pelfe that Peace hath 
miserably scraped for. And what should 
I say, warre like a storme that comes 
ratling in the skie, doth clense and purge 
the air infected with the misty fogs of 
peace... . 

In warre, those are only dignified that 
are found to be valiant, or otherwise 
approued to be of worthy reputation, 
peace preferreth Carpet Knights, and such 
as will scratch at dignity without desert. 

Alarm to England, sigs. B1-B1¥ 


* Italics are mine. ~ otieions are from copies 
of these works in the Fo 


ger Shakespeare Library. 








This type of repetition illustrates once 
again the shrewdness of those sterile hack. 
writers who, in order to eke out an existence 
through the publication of popular tracts, 
‘renovated’ their own works and cynically 
assumed that their readers had short 


memories. EDWIN H. MILLER. 
Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PLUTARCH’S 
‘LIFE OF PELOPIDAS’ 


N the “Corrections and Additional Notes 

(1936)” in the second edition of his text 
of Hamlet,’ Professor J. Dover Wilson 
printed an excerpt from Plutarch’s account 
of the tyrant Alexander of Pherae in the 
Life of Pelopidas, in a note on II. ii. 562-63 
(“ What’s Hecuba to him,” etc., Globe ed, 
ll. 585-86). Professor Wilson points out that 
the story bridges Hamlet’s soliloquy here, 
“since it deals with a remorseless tyrant, 
like Pyrrhus, who was also a ‘ guilty creature 
sitting at a play ... by the very cunning of 
the scene .. . struck . . . to the soul,’ and 
makes him weep for Hecuba,” and Professor 
J. A. K. Thomson who, in a private letter, 
called his attention to the possible influence 
of the anecdote, suggests ‘“ Plutarch’s un- 
spoken comment, ‘What was Hecuba to 
him, that he should weep for her?’” and 
briefly argues the likelihood of Shake- 
speare’s familiarity with the anecdote. 

In addition to these similarities, several 
other points can be made in support of 
the theory that Shakespeare was familiar 
with Plutarch’s account of Alexander of 
Pherae. (1) Besides several slighter links 
of the kind to which The Road to Xanadu 
has sensitized tracers of influence—Pelopi- 
das, for example, gently rebukes Alexander's 
wife for enduring her relationship with the 
debauched tyrant (Cf. Hamilet, Ill. iv} 
there is the fact, revealed in the sentence 
immediately preceding the excerpt quoted 
in Professor Wilson’s note, that Alexander 
had slain his own uncle: ‘“ And he conse- 
crated the darte also wherwith he had slaine 
his owne uncle Polyphron, and having put 
garlandes apon it, he did sacrifice to it, as 
to a god, and called it TYCHON, as one 
woulde say, happy killer.”? The link is that 
Claudius has murdered his own brother and 


1 Cambridge, 1936; repr. 1941, 1948, pp. 300-01. 
2 Lives, tr. North, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1928, 
Vol. Ill, p. 43. 
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that Hamlet hopes by staging a play to 
secure evidence which will justify him in 
saying his own uncle. 

(2) The not very common idea of con- 
secrating and worshipping a weapon used 
in the performance of some particularly 
happy deed appears in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where, after Falstaff, disguised as 
Mother Prat, has been most unpitifully 
beaten by Ford, Mistress Page says: “I'll 
have the cudgel hallowed and hung o’er the 
altar; it hath done meritorious service,” 
(IV. ii. 217-18.) 

(3) Plutarch’s account, at the end of the 
Life of Pelopidas, of the planning of the 
tyrant’s murder by his wife, Thebe, and of 
her goading her reluctant brothers, with con- 
tempt and threats, to commit it, strikes me 
as quite suggestive, particularly in tone and 
atmosphere, of Lady Macbeth as the mov- 
ing spirit in the murder of Duncan. The 
most relevant portion (Cf. Macbeth, I. v. 
23-44, I. vii. 31-70, IL. i. 56-58, II. ii. SOff.) 
teads as follows: * 


When she had gotten them up with their 
swordes, and had set them before the 
dore, she went first her selfe into the 
chamber, and took away the tyrans sword 
that hong at his beds head, & shewed it 
them, as a token geven them that he was 
a sleepe. When it came to the pinche to 
do the deede, these young men were 
afrayed, and their heartes beganne to faile 
them. But she tooke on with them & 
called them cowardly boyes, that would 
not stand to it, when it came to the point, 
and with all, sware in her rage, that she 
would goe wake the tyran, & open all the 
treason to him. So partely for shame, and 
partely for fear, she compelled them to 
come in, and to step to the bed, her selfe 
holding a lampe to light them. Then one 
of them tooke him by the feete, and 
bounde them hard: an other caught him 
by the heare of his head, and pulled him 
backewards: and the third thrust him 
through with his sword. So by chance he 
dyed sooner then he should have done, .. . 


Since Professor Thomson again mentions 
the possible influence of the Alexander- 
Hecuba anecdote in his recently published 
book Shakespeare and the Classics,‘ refer- 


*Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 54. 

‘London, Allen & Unwin, 1952, p. 117. The 
tyrant’s name is here given as ‘Jason,’ a name 
several times mentioned by Plutarch as that of the 
father of Thebe, wife of Alexander. 
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ring to Dover Wilson’s note of 1936, I 
assume that no one has pointed out in the 
interim that this anecdote from Plutarch 
was cited as the possible source of Hamlet’s 
idea of catching the conscience of Claudius 
with a play at least as early as 1909, in the 
“New Hudson Shakespeare” edition of 
Hamlet.’ It is not made clear in this edition, 
however, who first noted this possible influ- 
ence. The text, introduction, and notes in 
the “New Hudson” edition, based on 
“earlier editions of Hudson’s Shakespeare,” 
(p. ili), were edited and revised by Ebenezer 
C. Black and Andrew J. George, who incor- 
porated the results of “later inquiry and 
research” without indicating what was 
drawn from earlier Hudson editions, what 
was added by themselves, and what drawn 
from the publications of other scholars. (p. 
iv.) There is no reference to Plutarch’s anec- 
dote in H. N. Hudson’s first extensively 
annotated critical edition of Hamlet.® 
JosEPH S. STULL. 
Santa Barbara College, 
University of California. 


* Boston, New York, etc.: Ginn and Co., n. d., 
copyright 1909, p. xix. 
wh oston: Ginn, Heath & Co., 1881. 


Copyright 
HOLLAND’S PLINY AND ‘OTHELLO’ 
T is well known that a great deal of detail 
in Othello can be traced to Holland’s 
translation of Pliny published just before. 
It has been shown, for example, that 
Othello’s defence before the Senate owes 
something to the story of C. Furius Cresinus 
(T.L.S., 1942, p. 72); that details of Othello’s 
travels are to be found in another chapter 
of Holland’s translation (VII. 2); that Pliny 
gives some account of coloquintida (XIX. 5), 
of the Arabian trees (II. 14, 15), of the mines 
of sulphur (XXXV. 15), and of the statue 
made of chrysolite (XXXVII. 8). Shake- 
speare would also have found an account of 
mandragora (XXV. 13): 
It may be used safely ynough for to pro- 
cure sleepe, if there be a good regard had 
in the dose. 
Pliny’s comment that “it is an ordinarie 
thing to drinke it against the poyson of 
serpents” lends irony to the mention of 
mandragora by the serpent, Iago. 
— lines in the last scene of the 
ayv— 
" Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 


Of sun and moon, and that th’affrighted globe 
Did yawn at alteration— 
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may have been suggested by what Pliny 
says about earthquakes (II.80): 


They fortune also to be when the Sunne 

and Moone are eclipsed, because in those 

times all tempests are asleepe and laid to 
rest. 

In the same context Pliny speaks of a 
gaping chinke, sometimes it remaineth 
wide open, and sheweth what it hath 
swallowed up: otherwhiles it closeth up 
the mouth and hideth all. 

These words prompted the use of the yawn- 

ing image in Othello’s speech. 

Finally, reference to Holland’s translation 
(II. 97) may be used in support of a Second 
Folio emendation in the passage about the 
Pontic Sea which ‘“ Neu’r keepes retyring 
ebbe, but keepes due on.” The first keepes 
is clearly an error. Pliny describes how 

the sea Pontus evermore floweth and run- 

neth out into Propontis, but the sea neuer 
retireth back againe within Pontus. 


In the context it is explained that the open 
sea 


feeleth more effectually the power of the 
planet, working forcibly as it doth farre 
and neere at libertie, than when the same 
is pent and restrained within those 
streights. Which is the cause that neither 
lakes nor little rivers ebbe and flowe in 
like manner. . . . For even so in our bodies 
the extream and utmost parts have a 
greater feeling of the beating of arteries. 
The use in this passage of feeleth and feel- 
ing supports the emendation (feels) of the 
Second Folio. It may even be suggested 
that the “bloody thoughts” of which 
Othello speaks in the same speech may have 
been prompted by Pliny’s information about 
the beating of the arteries. 


KENNETH Murr. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BEAR ‘ SACKERSON ’ 


DURING a recent visit to Nantwich the 
writer’s attention was drawn to an inci- 
dent in the town’s history, which it is 
suggested, may throw light on the origin 
of some lines in Shakespeare’s ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ which commentators 
have not satisfactorily explained. 

The passage referred to is the one in which 
Slender is boasting to Mistress Anne Page 
(I. i. 307-313) ‘I have seen Sackerson loose 
twenty times, and have taken him by the 


chain; but I warrant you, that it passed: 
but women indeed cannot abide ‘em; they 
are ill-favoured rough things.’ 

Shakespeare’s reference, in the aboy 
passage, to the bear Sackerson is, of course 
an allusion to the so-called sport of bea 
baiting, a diversion which had been in exist. 
ence since the time of Henry II and much 
beyond that of Shakespeare. 

The question how these fighting bear 
became possessed of their names, or who 
supplied the bears, has always been a matter 
of some conjecture. Malone’ thought it 
probable that they took their names from 
their keeper and this may well have been 
the explanation in the case of such famous 
bears as George Stone, Harry Hunks and 
Tom of Lincoln. The name Sackerson, 
however, is one which has always presented 
some difficulty and would appear to require 
some elucidation. Apart from Shakespeare 
the great Sackerson is mentioned in a col- 
lection of Old English Plays published 
between 1600 and 1660? in which it is stated: 
‘Never stir if he fought not with great 
Sackerson foure hours to one, foremost take 
up hindmost, and took so many loaves from 
him that he starved presently,’ and again by 
Sir John Davies in a collection of old Epi- 
grams published about 1598: 

Publius, a_student of the common law, 

To Paris-Garden doth himself withdraw; 

Leaving old Ployden, Dyer, and Broke, alone, 

To see old Harry Hunkes and Sacarson. 

It would appear, therefore, that the bear, 
from amongst the others employed at Paris 
Garden, Bankside, Southwark, had assumed 
sufficient notoriety as a protagonist to 
become, not only the vulgar idol of the 
sporting public of London, but had become 
sufficiently important to be noticed by 
Shakespeare. 

It is now suggested, in the light of the 
following information, that the great Sacker- 
son may well have obtained his name 
from the man who had bred him, namely, 
John Sackerson of Nantwich. 

On the evening of the 10th December, 
1583, a fire broke out and swept through 
the town of Nantwich destroying some one 
hundred and fifty houses and shops and 
causing serious loss of life. The damage, all 
told, is said to have exceeded thirty thousand 
pounds. So great was the holocaust that 


‘ Malone’s Shakespeare. 1790 ed. Vol. 1. pt. 2. 


p. 205. 
**Sir Giles Goosecap’ (Bullen’s Old English 
Plays, iii. 45). 
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it assumed the proportions of a national 
disaster and a collection was set on foot 
throughout the kingdom, Queen Elizabeth 
contributing a sum of two thousand pounds 
and sufficient timber from Delamere Forest 
to assist in the rehabilitation of the town. 

A contemporary diarist, and native of 
Nantwich, Richard Wilbraham, after re- 
counting the names of persons and houses 
that were destroyed says .. . ‘there were 
amongst these seyde houses vij(7) of them 
Innes for loging & very ffayre: viz. the 
ship, wherein dwelled one Seckerston: the 
coke Jon. Walker . .. the bell Richard 
Wryhte .. . the beyr Jon. Seckerston, who 
having in his stable iiij(4) great beyres of 
his dyd lose them out in the beginning to 
the streete: whereoff the women were so 
affrayed they durst nott carrye water onless 
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the(y) were accompanyed with men havying 
wepons to Deffende theym firom the same 
beyres.”* 

The magnitude of the disaster could not 
have escaped the attention of Shakespeare 
and it is, therefore, conceivable that it played 
no small part in the compilation of the 
passage in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
quoted above. It may well be that further 
research into the town records of Nantwich 
may substantiate the claim that the bear 
Sackerson came from this town, and certain 
it is that the Sackerstons were people of 
substance as according to the records they 
were owners of several properties in 


Nantwich. Freperick G. BLAIR, F.S.A. 


* Printed for the first time from the MS. Journal 
by James Hall in ‘A history of the town & parish 
of Nantwich.’ Nantwich, 1883. 


THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 
(Continued from page 473) 
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The valuation of the Pictures, made this 17 of May 1639—Continued 


Venus Bachus and Ceres in a picture 


A great prospective with doggs in it as deepe as the gallery 
A church prospective as they are att their eveninge devotion 


Jupiter and Danea 

One other Italian picture of Medus 
The queene of Bohemia att length 
The picture of Leda 

The picture of Promethus 


Three small pictures of fictions marked with Number one 


Dr Glemhams picture in his minority 


My Lord of Dorchester in a round frame, as he was in his minority, and 
my Lord Dorchester as he was in his elder yeares both at 
My Lady Carleton which was my Lord Dorchesters first wife 


The Countess of Nassau 


A perspective wherin our Saviour and his disciples are fugured 
A peece of huntinge of woolves and foxes 


The satyres and the leopards 
The huntinge of lyons 


A little picture with a furrd gowne and a black capp 


A long picture of the fishermen 
A picture of Susanna 
A picture of the fisherman skeuelinge 


18 more of small pictures hanginge upon the staires 


A picture of the boares head 


A lanskipp on the chimney in the roome that was my Ladies Chamber 


The Senate of Venice 

A colation of bread and cheese 
A mapp of some parte of Europe 
The Citty of Venice 

The picture of Noahs flud 

A picture of peace 


A lanskipp wherein is a battaile, and another lanskipp of a robbery of 


[?] Crabbouts both att 
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Att Twicnam 
A Turkes prospective 
A peece of an antique maske 
A peece of the frier feedinge the catt 
A peece of Paules conversion 
A peece of [?] Sackerbet 
20 peeces of lanskippe 
18 heades of the howse of Medusa 
6 Italian chaires carved and gilt 
Turn’d chaires with matted bottoms 
1 old needleworke chaire 
1 clostoole case 
2 paire of andirons with brasses, 2 paire of tongs and a fireshovell 


Pictures 
1 small peece of a barbers shopp 
2 lanskipps, winter & somer 
A chymney sweeper and a bellowes mender 
A peece of the Oule 
A small prospective 
A small peece with fictions in it 
A picture night worke 


More goodes valued taken out of 2 truncks of severall things 
A black cabbinet with glass bottles, and silver bottles and 6 tooles for 
chyrurgery 
A red box of leather redd on the outside and gilt in y* inside lyned with 
greene Cheny stuff 
A French cabinet redd and gilt, and lyned with watchet with an inckhorne 
in it 
1 Italian cabinet with pillars of marble, some drawers, & a cover of greene 
and gilt leather 
A box inlaid with mother of pearle, lyned with carnatian silke 
A small Indian box gilt one one [sic] side 
A glasse case and the cover for the glasse imbroydred with silver 
The greatest wicker baskett 8 square in y* bottome 
The second size baskett with a picture in the midle 
The third size baskett with rounds in it 
4 small wicker basketts 
2 small boxes 
The trunck wherein the goodes were beinge a French trunck 


In the truncke with 4 locks 
3 wicker basketts 
1 redd gilt leather cellar with 4 glasses in it 
1 black round box of ebony 
1 broken marble can bound with silver, and a cover of silver 
1 little gilt leather cabinett with a lookinge glass in it 
A portequere of purple velvet with crimson sattin within it 
A litle box of mother of pearle 
A box with a dogg artificiall on the topp, with an unichorne and sand box 
and instruments in it 
A white box with buttond knobs 
1 censer of silver round 
A little horne trunck barrd with silver, and one Indian box in it, and a 
shell and a stone dish to drine or [?] 
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1 redd stone cupp, or an agett bound and sett in silver and gilt 2 
1 amber cupp sett in silver and a purple case of velvet 2 
1 cabinet of Indian worke inlaid with a black ground within and many 


draw boxes in it 
3 small pictures 


A white marble tankard bound with silver and gilt, and a leather case to it 2 


1 small ivory cupp 

1 small cellar with 2 glasses in it 

A multiplyinge glass full of variety 
Around ebony box of Civet 

A small red gilt leather box 


A small box of watchett plush, with 4 glasses in it 


A small gilt box 


A small Indian cabinet set with variety of graine colloures 


The trunck with 4 locks 
Bookes in the lowe gallery prized at 


GLOSSARY 
(Corrections to this list will be welcomed) 


Agett. Agate. 

Andirons. Large, and often ornamental, 
irons placed on either side of the hearth to 
support burning logs. See also, Creepers. 

Armond. Perhaps armyn, an archaic form 
of ermine. See under Shagge. 

Bayes. Derives its name from the Latin 
badius, meaning bay, or chestnut-coloured, 
the original hue of this woollen fabric of 
fine texture. Bay, as manufactured in 
Essex, was usually white. 

Call. Network. 

Carsey. Kersey, a cloth woven in a sort of 
ribbed pattern originally manufactured in 
the Suffolk parish of that name. 

Caudle cupp. A vessel in which a warm 
drink of thin, sweetened and spiced gruel 
mixed with ale or wine was administered. 
See also, Possett pot. 

Civett. Civet, an unctuous substance smell- 
ing strongly of musk. 

Cornelian. Cornelian, a semi-transparent 
quartz, often dullish-red in colour. 

Counterpoint. A counterpane or coverlet. 

Creepers. Low irons placed between the 
andirons (q.v.) as supports for logs. 

Cross-cloaths. A linen cloth worn across the 
forehead. 

Cypress. A hard wood, reddish in colour, 
indigenous to Persia and the Levant; used 
because of its worm-resisting properties. 

Diamonds. Rose diamonds have flat 
bottoms, and upper surfaces cut into many 
triangular facets. Table diamonds have 


a large flat upper surface surrounded by 
small facets. 
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Diaper. Rich figured cloth, but more usually 
linen woven with patterns showing up by 
opposite reflexions from its surface. 

Dornix. Darnex, a coarse damask-like 
fabric, originally made at Doornick in 
Flanders; in modern French, Tournai. 

Flower potts. Embroidery in the form of 
vases of natural or conventional flowers. 

Freing. Fringe. 

Frost worke. Embroidery of a silver-grey 
colour, like hoar-frost. 

Fugure sattin. Figured satin. 

Fustian. Coarse cloth of cotton and flax, 
usually dark in colour. 

Gesses to wear within gorietts. Perhaps 
jesses; silken bands to keep a gorget in 
position. 

Gorietts. Probably gorgets; wimples or 
female clothing covering the neck and 
breast. 

Grogron. Grogram, a coarse fabric of silk, 
or silk mixed with mohair and wool. 
‘ Towers grogron ’ would be material made 
at Tours. 

Guilt. Gilt. 

Holland. Fine quality linen. 

Hoodes of curle. ? a woollen cloth with a 
curly surface. 

Irish stitch. Needlework where the stitches 
are gradated. 

Knopps (or nopps). Knobs. 

Lact. Laced. 

Lanskipp. Landscape. 

Loape staff. A pole used when leaping or 
jumping. 

Meluin tike. Tick made at Mechlin in 
Flanders; in modern French, Malines. 
Musketta carpet. A carpet from Muscat, 

now in the Sultanate of Oman. 
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Offerian. Orpharion, a large instrument like f 
a lute. af verdo 
Pallett bedstead. Pallet, a straw bed. 54 tapest 
Perpetuana. It has been suggested that this 25 wee Voider 
fabric, of which little seems to be known, 3 BG) fixed 
was not named after St. Perpetua, but _E Bis |} _crum 
because of its perpetual or long-wearing $1 = ge 3 Watche 
qualities. It is occasionally referred to as “ds 3 te 3] Wauing 
‘ perpetuancies.’ Perpetuana is a Spanish _38 E ae zy} sieve, 
word, which suggests that this woollen ce 6 eam 
material, classed as one of the ‘New ( Si—< 
Draperies, was made chiefly for the ist e i 
Spanish market. See V.C.H., Essex, g2% zs E H 
Vol. Il, p. 387. , = 3 ce gf Le 3g? ‘COLC 
Pinners. See Quoifs and pinners. a 72338 Tj § Se 
Porteere. Portiére, a curtain hung over a S854 §-23 ~sS > P- 
doorway. ges eas" £3 3 af 
Portequere. Variant of portiére. veh ep 4 a9 } oN | 
Possett pott. An utensil in which posset, a gz ye os a) iy} to 
drink consisting of hot milk curdled with sees, \-ES >t well’s 
ale ~! wine, was made or served. See also, ion See 82 | 23 ai u He ha 
Caudle cupp. ie me one ih 0 
Puntenado. Definition not established, but #2 35 8m F 8 HT ay 
probably some decoration in the form of 4 AsZ= ~ ae. Si ber C 
: 83 o A 75 5M : 
points. } : ; 6 si 23 : gO) Wallin 
Quoifs and pinners. Coifs with two long § “ gs 2 & $2] got re 
flaps, one on each side, pinned on and o - a7 e z @ 8? lordsh 
hanging down. Worn by women of rank 5 = wETS | ga 3 sh housel 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Zz 8 238s é _3E = 23) bring 
Rose diamonds. See Diamonds. mS 4 Bars bs & 3s ship s 
Sarsnet. Sarsenet, a very fine silk fabric. < 3 '"—| "82 ‘ & 3 suppo 
Shagge petticoat of Armond black and white. 3 #% |2 °S* #4 & ¥ SS) ye ch 
Shag, a worsted, or silk, cloth with a §& §% /*! = BS $y col coach 
velvet nap on one side. Perhaps woven 5 d Seg 54 zi SET Col. : 
with ermine spots; see above, Armond. 3 PER Be F eg H be a 
Shute. Suite. — | 248 e = Bs 2°) about 
Standish. An inkstand. 0 ye 1 ox> Oo a! 3 bin x 
Stillings. Stands for casks. % ery.) <I of 2 goein 
Sumpter trunckes. Containers slung over 5 fe “8 | igs GE] come 
the back of a pack-horse. —E| @ = 273 $3) Th 
Suteable. Suitable; matching. 0 e r BS 32) of ab 
Table diamonds. See Diamonds. z é 37 —&§ ec Eé the 1 
Tent stitch. Parallel stitches arranged = a ” " sss "8 ha 
diagonally across a warp and a woof & A ed e fi h 4 
thread of the ground fabric; more com- a $25. ees § D 
monly known as petit point. al goes 285 4 i 
Tiffany handkerchers. Handkerchiefs or 5 oes Bee 2) ~ i 
headcoverings made of gauze muslin or SECs B23 cl aft 
' ° VE Be) se 4 er 
very thin silk. , HE 2 the 
Tike. Tick in which feathers or flocks are 3 q 3 usa < Sir 
enclosed for mattresses or pillows. 8: 3 “a Oak * Bhim 
Turkey Work. A woollen material worked 2s ; \ Cha: 
on a loom in imitation of an Oriental PAC) ~gE 3 Con 
carpet. ag 3 C 
Vallure. Velure, a fabric resembling velvet. 2 3 on 


Vardour hangings. Variant of verdour, 


%) 


953 


how * — 


pet 


mnard, An Account of the Families of Lennard and Barrett (1908), pp. 277, 309, 312. 
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verdoy: green, or floriated. Or verdure: 
tapestry. ; : 

Voider knife. A broad ivory or silver blade 
fixed to a handle and used for removing 
crumbs from a table. 

Watchet. Cloth of a light blue colour. 

Wauing (or waving) frame. Probably a 
sieve, but could be a small hand-loom. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 
(To be continued) 


‘COLONEL ZANCHY’ AND CHARLES 
FLEETWOOD 


(Continued from page 477) 


(N 7th August, 1655, Fleetwood wrote 
to Thurloe that he had received Crom- 
well’s positive orders to return to England. 
He had been replaced by Henry Cromwell 
as Commander-in-Chief, but continued as 
Lord Deputy until 1657. Early in Septem- 
ber Dr. Stane wrote to Fleetwood that 
Wallingford House in Whitehall was being 
got ready for him: “. . . but I tell your 
lordship truly Mrs. Blofield [perhaps the 
housekeeper] will be put to it espec. if you 
bring more company. I feare your Lord- 
ship should have removed coaches only. I 
suppose the Horse litter will serve some of 
ye children, and your sister Duckenfeild’s 
coach will help, and it’s not improbable that 
Col. Zankey will bring his, also there will 
be a Hackney coach at Wrexham much 
about yt time . . . The Ladyes would have 
bin near Northampt. and would have bin 
goeing next week but I tell ym yr Lp may 
come by Woodstock .. .”** 

This letter being full of personal detail is 
of absorbing interest. Not only does it give 





1This descent is doubted in An 


4 " 
* A full-length portrait of Anne Murray (nee Bayning) by a pupil of the Van Dyck school may be seen in the Strangers’ Hal 
cia 





the name of Fleetwood’s housekeeper, but 
shows how, on his way to London, he had 
been accompanied by Colonel Zanchy, and 
had met his sister Martha, wife of Robert 
Duckenfield, a leading man in Cheshire and 
governor of Chester. It is more than likely 
* that Fleetwood travelled by Woodstock, for 
| after the death of Charles I he had bought 
the Park, and allowed his eldest brother, 
Sir William, to live there and manage it for 
‘him, just as he had formerly done for 
Charles I, as the King’s Ranger and 
Comptroller. 
Colonel Zanchy wrote to Henry Cromwell 
on 23rd September: ‘“‘We have been at 


*R. W. Ramsey—Henry Cromwell. 
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length through God’s mercy after a trouble- 
some journey brought in safety to this place. 
My lord, Lady and all ye little ones with 
ourselves in good health. Their Highnesses 
exceedingly refreshed with ye sight of their 
so near relations.”** 

Henry Cromwell had hardly arrived in 
Ireland before petitions were got up asking 
that he might be made Lord Deputy in place 
of Fleetwood; the latter’s friends counter- 
petitioned for his return to Ireland. Zanchy 
wrote to Henry Cromwell on 27th Novem- 
ber: “I was about 3 daies since with his 
Highnes who I perceive is much troubled 
concerning ye Petition from Ireland and 
askes me of severall things relating thereto 
and concerning severall persons there .. . 
He says this petition confirms people in their 
slanderous beliefe of his setting up himselfe 
and family and that he had not called for 
my Lord Deputy over .. . [it was certain 
persons who] were always insisting upon his 
debts and that his estate did exceedingly 
suffer in his absence yt. he was 10 or 11,000 
in debt. . . . For his part he would be glad 
if my Lord Deputy would go back within a 
month.”** Not only was Fleetwood the 
owner of Woodstock Park, but he was 
possessed of extensive estates in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, which had come to him through 
his first wife, Frances Smyth. No doubt 
during his long absence in Ireland the 
management of these properties had 
deteriorated. On 4th December Zanchy 
wrote again to Henry Cromwell: “ You 
did yourselfe much right in suppressing ye 
petition that was going through ye army. 
His Highnes was excedingly satisfied there- 
with: and though you did not at all coun- 
tenance it yett if there had been made a dis- 
countenance of ye Mayor and Aldermens’ 
petition I think it would have done evill. .. . 
We must be true to our principalls which is 
equally to countenance and encourage all 
truly Godly.”*’ Zanchy returned to Ireland 
at the end of December, as Thurloe wrote 
to Henry Cromwell, “to attend his charge 
that he may alsoe have opportunity to tem- 
per and mollifie those of his principles who 
are apt enough to take pett upon a very 
little occasion.” He carried with him a 
letter from the Protector to Colonel Hew- 
son.** On 2nd January, 1656, Henry 


°5 Thid. 
°° Ibid. 
*? Thid. 
** Thurloe—State Papers. 
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Cromwell replied to Thurloe: “Yours of 
the 25th December came this morning to 
my handes, whereby I perceive that coll. 
Sankey is uppon his way towards us. I 
wishe I could give you assurance of the 
success of this gent. his designe. It would 
rejoyce me exceedingly if by any meanes 
those of his principles could be brought into 
good temper. I have indeavoured what 
lyeth in me, and that out of conscience, duty 
and prudence to winne him to moderation; 
but I see their is but little hopes of 
prevailinge . . .”*° 

Meantime the disbandment of the army 
had been continuing, and Dr. Petty had been 
getting on rapidly with the survey. On 12th 
May, 1656, he, Vincent Gookin and four 
others were appointed Trustees to carry out 
the division of the lands. The soldiers did 
well, but the lot of many of the Adventurers 
was far from happy. The survey had not 
properly distinguished between arable and 
waste lands, free or “neat” lands and en- 
cumbered or “dubiose” lands. Often an 
unfortunate Adventurer would arrive to find 
that the only property left in the quarter 
of the barony in which he had drawn his 
land was a bog (those who had arrived first 
having helped themselves to the best land) 
or an estate mortgaged or with its owner- 
ship contested by a Protestant Delinquent. 
These Delinquents were of two main kinds 
—those wealthier Protestants who had sub- 
mitted before 1st December, 1649 (for it 
was by no means every Protestant who had 
supported the Parliament against Charles J), 
and those less wealthy, the terms of whose 
punishment had been settled by an Ordi- 
nance of 2nd September, 1654. Both groups 
were to compound for payment of their 
fines. Few bothered to do so. Finally they 
escaped all penalties. 

The Government tried to overcome the 
complaints of the Adventurers by offering 
them the whole of Kildare, which the State 
had intended to reserve for itself, but the 
soldiers thought the Adventurers had been 
given more than enough land to meet their 
claims. Colonel Zanchy was a leading 
spokesman for the soldiers, and was also a 
participant in all the troubles fomented by 
the Anabapists. 

In August, 1656, Captain Vernon, an 
extreme Anabaptist, reappeared in Dublin. 
Fleetwood had given him a letter asking 
Henry Cromwell to continue his former pay 
**R. W. Ramsey—Henry Cromwell. 
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which had been reduced, and saying “I am 
confydent he truly loves you, and your 
favour will not be to a person ungrateful 
or unworthy of it.” Henry Cromwell wrote 
to Thurloe on 6th August: 

“Capt. Vernon landed here uppon the 
laste Lord’s day. . . . We have bin of late 
more than ordinarily quiet. His return hath 
somewhat heightned that party [i.e. the 
Anabaptists] and revived their . . . consulta- 
tions. .. . Whether Vernon was instructed 
to communicate anything to that partye (for 
none else were admitted) or that there meet- 
ings are to finde out some matter for Sankey 
to make a new clamour in England, but 
sure I am these practises do prejudice his 
highness interest and affaires here and renew 
my discouragement. It is likewise upon his 
coming over confirmed that Harrison and 
Morgan must be detained in England. 
[Sankey came to take leave] and to purge 
himself from writinge or anyway abettinge 
anythinge to my prejudice, with his frequent 
appeale to God as to his integritie therein, 
and his true respect to me, and full satisfac- 
tion concerning my management of affaires 
here, in his discourse told me of Harrison’s 
stoppe and Morgan’s being sent for and 
made this observation uppon it, that such 
extraordinary courses were not fit means to 
compose differencyes here. When he per- 
ceived that I took notice and inquireing of 
him from whom he had this intelligence he 
would not tell me.”*° Fleetwood’s interest 
in Colonel Vernon shows what was perhaps 
his greatest weakness—a desire to please all 
parties. He said of himself: “I am blamed 
by some for being too kinde to some and 
ye same looked upon as too hard. Integrity 
will be my best defence.” Colonel Zanchy 
had crossed to England, where Cromwell 
and Fleetwood had been surprised at his 
arrival. Thurloe writing to Henry Cromwell 
on 12th August, said: 

“Sankeye’s comeinge over is alsoe un- 
expected here, his highnesse haveinge not 
before heard of it, nor my lord deputye. I 
wonder at that man’s spirit, who, I perceive, 
would faine carry it faire with all men, but 
the issue will be to loose himselfe every 
where, which is the lott of all such 
ee aaa 

Dr. Petty had finally completed his survey 
by 24th June, 1657. A committee of four, 
including himself and Vincent Gookin, had 


“° Thurloe—State Papers. 
* Tbid. 
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been set up to enquire into the Adventurers’ 
grievances. Dr. Petty was finally given the 
task of dividing the Adventurer’s land. 
Zanchy and the army officers favoured this 
course hoping thereby to do better out of 
the residue. Attempts were made to dis- 
credit Dr. Petty with the Adventurers’ Com- 
mittee at Grocers Hall, but he finally won 
the complete confidence both of the Com- 
mittee and of the vast majority of 
Adventurers. 

At the beginning of May, 1658, Dr. Petty 
was sent over to England carrying a letter 
from Henry Cromwell to Fleetwood, and 
the addresses of the Irish army accepting 
the order of government established by 
“The Humble Petition and Advice” and 
the “Instrument of Government.” “Dr. 
Petty,” wrote Henry Cromwell, “is coming 
over with the addresses, and to see whether 
any conclusion can be made with the adven- 
turers with whom we are daily troubled. I 
shall only say this for him, that he has 
in all the late transactions shown himself 
an honest man.” In the autumn of this 
year a pamphlet appeared, which had been 
either written or inspired by Colonel Zanchy. 
It accused Dr. Petty of dishonesty and mal- 
versation, and declared he “had the oppor- 
tunity of the Lord Deputy and Ladye’s ear, 
as well as being his physician, and as com- 
plying with the then dominant party.” In 
spite of his distrust of Colonel Zanchy 
Henry Cromwell knighted him on 17th 
November, 1658. 

In that year, according to Anthony a 
Wood, Zanchy “ being then a Knight by the 
favour of Hen. Cromwell, he was, by the 
endeavours of Col. Charles Fleetwood a piti- 
ful Anabaptist and son-in-law to Ol. Crom- 
well, chosen Burgess of Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire to serve in Richard’s Parlia- 
ment that began at Westm. 27 Jan. that year; 
at which time, living much, as he had done 
some time before, in the house of the said 
Fleetwood in Westminster, did often hold 
forth in Conventicles among the Anabap- 
tists. It was observed then that he was a 
dull man, as indeed he was ‘ab origine,’ for 
by his rebaptization when he went into Ire- 
land, and his herding among the Anabap- 
tists, he did improve it to the purpose, 
otherwise had he continued among the 
Presbyterians or Independents, who were 
accounted a more ingenious sort of people, 
he might have improved himself perhaps in 
something of ingenuity. Under this person’s 
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name was published (1) A Sermon on 
1 John 2.18 etc printed in Oct. but when I 
know not, for I have not yet seen it. (2) 
Speech in Parliament in Dublin, printed in 
Sir Will. Petty’s book entitled ‘ Reflections 
upon some persons and things in Ireland’ 
etc. p. 70, 71, etc. It is a most rude and 
nonsensical thing, and only fit to be read 
to make people laugh at the absurdity of the 
Person. See more in Sir Will. Petty among 
the writers, An. 1687, where you'll find this 
Zanchy to concern himself much, meerly 
out of envy, against that curious and polite 
Gentleman. What other things he hath 
extant I cannot tell, nor anything else of 
him, only that he died in Ireland about the 
latter end of K. Charles II as I have been 
informed by those that knew him.”*? 

Dr. Petty had also been elected to Parlia- 
ment for West Looe. 

In February, 1659, Sir Hierome Zanchy 
having come over to England wrote to 
Henry Cromwell from Fleetwood’s home at 
Wallingford House: 

“TI am confident yt yr deare father’s 
example who wore out himself for ye serv- 
ing of others will be a patterne to him and 
your excie to prize that service above health 
or anything yt is dearest to you rather than 
ye publique affaires should suffer any 
damage. . . . I waited on Her H. Dowager 
who was very glad to heare from you and 
indeed most earnestly desires to see you, 
My Lady, and ye children making many 
tender enquiryes after you all and would 
needs know what answer his H. made as 
to your coming over.”** 

Meanwhile Sir Hierome had been working 
up a case against the conduct of Dr. Petty 
in Ireland, and Dr. Thomas Clarges wrote to 
Henry Cromwell on 29th March, 1659, giv- 
ing him details: “On Fryday last Sir 
Jerome Zanchy brought a charge into the 
house of bribery and breach of trust against 
doctor Petty, to which he set his hand... 
he told us he knew so well the danger of 
bringing in a charge of that nature against 
a member of parliament, that he would not 
have done it, but in confidence to make it 
good . .. I believe Sir Jerome finds the sense 
of the house so much inclines to perticu- 
larizing his charge, that he is gone post to 
Ireland, to inable him to do it ... the 
speech Sir Jerome made, before he delivered 
his charge, made the busines seeme very 

“? Wood—Fasti. 

“ R. W. Ramsey—Henry Cromwell. 
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great; but when the thing itself was read, 
it gave but little impression . . .”** On 
24th March, Sir Hierome had risen in his 
place in Parliament and impeached Dr. 
Petty, saying: 

“TI open the highest charge against a 
member of this House that ever was; such 
news has not been of a long time: a high 
breach of trust. It is against a great person 
—the charge consists of several articles: (1) 
bribery; (2) imposing money and lands. He 
is both cook, caterer, and is Commissioner 
and Surveyor; has had the disposing of two 
million acres of lands. He is a man of 
great parts, and has greatly wronged them. 
His name is Dr. Petty.” After debate it 
was ordered, “that William Petty, Doctor 
of Physic, a member of this House, be 
appointed to attend this House, on this day 
month to answer the charge.” Dr. Petty 
told Arthur Annesley (later Earl of Angle- 
sey) that “he had been used to things of 
this nature, but never yet upon any examina- 
tion could anything be fastened upon him, 
and he doubted not but he could acquit 
himself of this.”** 

Henry Cromwell 
Thurloe said: 

“T have heretofore told you my thoughts 
of Dr. Petty, and I am still of the same 
opinion; and if Sir Hierome Sankey run 
him not down with number and noise of 
adventurers and such like concerned per- 
sons, I believe Parliament will find him as 
I have represented him. He has curiously 
deluded me these four years if he be a 
Knave.. .” 

When the matter came before the House 
it did not take the members long to see 
through the business. Said one: “Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder you, Sir, so much forgot 
yourself as to hearken to private quarrels, 
and neglect the public.” Eventually the 
House “ after that they had tryed by inter- 
rupting and downright jeering Sir Hierome 
to stop his mouth, did in order to be rid 
of him order that he should put his charges 
into writing, and that the complaints he 
made of the retention by Dr. Petty of cer- 
tain maps and plotts, which he asserted 
ought to have been deposited with the others, 
with the Surveyor General, should be 
referred to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to deal with according to Law.”** Dr. Petty 


writing to Secretary 


** Tbid. 


“* Fitzmaurice—Sir William Petty. 
“* Ibid 


1d. 
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spoke, defending himself with great ability, 
and Parliament was dissolved on the follow. 
ing day. “Dr. Petty is all at large” wrote 
Lord Fauconberg to Henry Cromwell, 
Petty met Fleetwood and conferred with 
him before returning to Ireland. On his way 
he wrote to Henry Cromwell: 

“May it please your Excellency, Sir 
Hierome beeing now a very great man and 
one of ye Committee of Safety, did in a 
manner command me to stay here, declaring 
his pleasure to have mee presented another 
way. Nevertheless when nothing else 
hind’red I came from London without his 
leave . . .I hope I shall be permitted to pro- 
ceed with my Vindicacion at Dublin, if this 
be a time for any particular business lesse 
then the preservacion of the whole.” 

Fleetwood wanted Henry Cromwell to 
come over to consult on the perilous situa- 
tion to the Commonwealth that was arising, 
and Dr. Petty carried a letter dated 7th May 
from Fleetwood, urging him to do so. But 
Henry Cromwell thought he had better 
remain at the helm in Dublin and sent Dr. 
Petty back to Fleetwood with this reply: 

“T received yours of the 7th instant, 
whereby and by divers other letters, I take 
notice of the votes in Parliament concerning 
my coming to England. That news has so 
many odd _ circumstances, and _— such 
animadversions are made upon it, as I think 
it concerns me to know the meaning with 
all the speed I can. To which purpose I 
have sent the bearer, Dr. Petty, unto you, 
as one whomIcan best trust, now my nearest 
concernments are at stake. Wherefore I 
desire you to show your kindness to me in 
being free and plain with him, as to such 
advice as you think concerns my preserva- 
tion (for I am well contented to aim at 
nothing else), and especially how I shall be- 
have myself in reference to the summonses 
for my coming over, when I receive them. 
I have made so good use of my time, as I 
have not money to bring me. Pray give the 
bearer access to you upon my account; he 
does not use to be tedious or impertinent. 
It concerns me to have one that I can trust, 
to have such an access to you. I hope that 
you will not look upon him, as to me, under 
the character and representation that Sir 
Hierome Sankey and some others may give 
of him; but rather as one, that hath been 
faithful and affectionate unto me, and I may 
say unto yourself also; and one who I think, 

*' Thid. 
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notwithstanding all that is said, is a very 
honest man. I shall not trouble you with 
much more. He can best acquaint you with 
what concerns myself, upon which single 
account I have gotten him to come for 
England. As for the public differences, I 
never perceive him forward or busy in any. 

Dear brother, these are times of tryall, 
both as to our hearts and our friends.”’** 

Dr. Petty, on reaching London, found 
Republicanism in the saddle. He was dis- 
missed from his appointments. Henry 
Cromwell was recalled from Dublin and 
replaced by Edmund Ludlow and two Par- 
jiamentary Commissioners. Sir Hierome 
Zanchy was a violent spokesman for the 
army at Wallingford House, and, with a 
Parliament now much more well disposed 
towards him, resumed his attack on Dr. 
Petty. Sir Hierome helped Lambert to 
expel the Rump from Westminster, and 
threatened to detain Dr. Petty in England 
by force. The latter managed, however, to 
slip away to Dublin, where Sir Hierome con- 
tinued to abuse him, saying he need look 
for no mercy once he had been arrested and 
brought to England. On 9th August, 1659, 
Sir Hierome succeeded in depriving Dr. 
Petty of his Fellowship at Brasenose College. 

On the occasion of Sir George Booth’s 
tising, Sir Hierome, who had followed Dr. 
Petty to Ireland, came over in command 
of 500 horse. “Captain Richard Cowes, of 
the ‘Paradox’ in Dublin Bay,” wrote: “On 
the 15th August (1659) Wafted Col. Zanchy 
into Wales and convoyed a fleet of barks 
with solders for the service of the Common- 
wealth to Beaumaris, whence they went on 
toConway .. .””*° 

Lambert, commanding the Parliamentary 
forces opposed to Booth, wrote to the 
Speaker of the House on 20th August: 

“. . + IL have likewise ordered Colonel 
Jerome Sankey with the Irish forces, who 
by common fame I hear is landed at Beau- 
maris, to advance with all speed towards 
Shrewsbury, and to expect further orders 
there in prosecution of the reducement of 
Chester . . .”5° 

Sir Hierome had arrived too late to play 
much of a part in the suppression of the 
fising, but he was prominent at the taking 
of Chirk Castle. From one of his letters, 


*Cal. S. P. Dom. 
*"W. H. Dawson—Cromwell’s Understudy— 
Lambert. 


which was read in the House, it seems that 
he lost several of his regiment in the cross- 
ing from Ireland. His loyalty had given 
great satisfaction and the Council was said 
to be “very sensible of the good service 
done by your forces lately come from Ire- 
land and of their fidelity; and has ordered 
£800 to be paid you for their present supply, 
to be discounted from their growing pay in 
Ireland, as it shall become due. For those 
who miscarried in coming across, we are 
very sorry, and are very sensible of the sad 
condition of the widows and orphans, and 
have ordered their case to be presented to 
Parliament for relief.”** 

Sir Hierome was a leading spirit in the 
Derby petition. He then persuaded his men 
to refuse to return to Ireland and took them 
north to join Lambert, who had left London 
on 3rd November to put a barrier between 
General Monck and the capital. Lambert 
sent Sir Hierome with messages to Monck, 
who is said to have detained him on learning 
how rapidly Lambert was advancing 
towards him. When Lambert’s forces broke 
up Monck took over Sir Hierome’s regiment 
and placed Colonel Redman in command. 
It was said that “colonel Zanchey with his 
Irish brigade obeyed the orders of Monk, 
and that Berwick was his headquarters,”*? 
but a later report would appear to be more 
accurate: “Lawson wrote to the city and 
to the militia of London and declared for 
the parliament, so did the regiment of Des- 
borough, who was so active against the par- 
liament; and the like was done by Zanchey’s 
brigade . . .”°* Sir Hierome’s regiment 
may have favoured a course of action which 
could only lead to a restoration of the 
monarchy, but its commanding officer was 
hardly likely to have done so. 

Once Monck had triumphed Dr. Petty 
justified his conduct in Ireland, pointing out 
how Fleetwood had as steadily defended his 
honesty as Henry Cromwell himself had 
done. Writing of Zanchy and Worsley he 
said, “. . . those versipelles have shrouded 
themselves under all parties, and have done 
scurvy acts to advance every rising interest. 
I could not therefore hit these vermin with- 
out beating the bushes wherein they 
skulked.”** After the restoration Zanchy 
seems to have lost much of his Irish land. 


5 Cal. S. P. Dom. 

52 Whitelocke—Memorials. 

5$ Tbid. 

‘* Fitzmaurice—Sir William Petty. 
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He is said to have founded the family of 
Sankey of Coolmore, co. Tipperary. Little 
is known of his personal life, but a Samuel 
Winter of Agher, co. Meath, married Eliza- 
beth, who was either the daughter or sister 
of Sir Hierome. In modern times Sir 
Richard Hieram Sankey (d. 1908) had a 
distinguished career in the Indian Army. 
He had been born at Rockwell, Co. 
Tipperary, and his second christian name 
suggests descent from Sir Hierome. 

According to Aubrey, Zanchy challenged 
Dr. Petty to a duel, who thus had the choice 
of place and weapon. He chose a dark 
cellar (being short sighted) and a great car- 
penter’s axe. “This turned the Knight's 
challenge into ridicule, and so it came to 
nought.” A modern authority, however, 
maintains that Dr. Petty’s duel was with Sir 
Alan Broderick, also a soldier like Zanchy 
and a very similar kind of man, being much 
given to preaching when not engaged in 
fighting.** Sir Hierome is said to have died 
in 1687, when administration was granted to 
his nephew Richard Sankey, the former 
captain in Fleetwood’s regiment. 


A. J. SHIRREN. 


(The writer would welcome corrections or 
additional information addressed to 32 Lex- 
ham Gardens, London, W.8.) 


°* Thid. 


MILTON AND THE DUKE OF YORK 


‘THE extraordinary anecdote of Milton and 

the Duke of York can be found in 
several biographies of Milton written in the 
late eighteenth century and afterwards. All 
printed versions appear to derive ultimately 
from a single source, the article on Milton 
in the collection called British Biography, 
by Joseph Towers.’ The article is dated 
1769. In the better-known derivative ver- 
sions, those of Symmons? and Ivimey,* the 
story is found to be reworded, the source 
is uncredited, and the important introduc- 
tory remarks by Towers are omitted. Yet 
even of this inferior form of the anecdote, 
Symmons could remark that “it bears some 


*6 vols., London, 1776-72, V, 314-315. 
*“The Life of John Milton,” in The Prose 
Works of John Milton, 7 vols., London, 1806, VII, 
446-447; reprinted as a separate volume, 1810, 
508-509. 

*John Milton: His Life and Times, London, 
1833, 298-99. 
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internal marks of authenticity ”’—although, 
Symmons added, “by whom told or op 
what authority I know not.” 

It happens that Tower’s version contains 
additional “marks of authenticity.” [ft 
deserves attention, further, as a particularly 
rare and significant exhibit on Méilton’s 
reputation and myth, and as (so far as | 
know) the only authoritative form of the 
story. Towers introduces the anecdote in 
the course of a discussion of Milton's 
London residences: 

‘It is also reported, that after the Restora- 
tion, Milton lived for some time in Golden 
Lane; and it is said that he there received 
the honour of a visit from the Duke of 
York, afterwards King James II. This 
story our readers may perhaps not be dis- 
pleased to see, though we cannot sufficiently 
authenticate it. It was, however, communi- 
cated by a reverend and worthy gentleman 
now living, but of a very advanced age, to 
whom the story was related many years ago, 
and who himself believes it to be true. The 
Duke of York, it is said, one day told the 
King his brother, that he had heard so 
much of old Milton, that he had a great 
desire to see him. Charles told the Duke, 
that he had no objection to his satisfying 
his curiosity. And accordingly shortly after 
James having informed himself where Mil- 
ton lived, went privately to his house. Being 
introduced to him, and Milton being 
informed of the rank of his guest, they con- 
versed together for some time. But in the 
course of their conversation, the Duke asked 
Milton whether he did not think the loss 
of his sight was a judgment upon him for 
what he had written against the late King 
his father? Méilton’s reply was to this 
effect: “If your Highness thinks that the 
calamities which befal us here are indica- 
tions of the wrath of Heaven, in what 
manner are we to account for the fate of 
the King your father? The displeasure of 
Heaven must, upon this supposition, have 
been much greater against him, than against 
me: for I have only lost my eyes, but he 
lost his head.” The Duke was exceed- 
ingly nettled at this answer, and went away 
soon after very angry. When he came back 
to the Court, the first thing he said to the 
King was, “Brother, you are greatly to 
blame that you don’t have that old rogue 
Milton hanged.” ‘“ Why, what’s the matter, 
James (said the King), you seem in a heat. 
What, have you seen Milton?” “Yes, 
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answered the Duke, “I have seen him.” 
“Well,” said the King, “in what condition 
did you find him?” “Condition?” replied 
the Duke, “ why he’s old, and very poor.” 
“Qld and poor;” said the king: “ well, and 
he is blind, is he not?” “Yes,” said the 
Duke, “blind as a beetle.” ‘Why then 
you are a fool, James (replyed the King), 
to want to have him hanged as a punish- 
ment: to hang him will be doing him a 
service: it will be taking him out of his 
miseries. No; if he is old, and poor, and 
blind, he is miserable enough in all con- 
science: let him live.” ’ 

As one of the most prominent of the 
“hounds of whiggism”’ named by Boswell, 
Joseph Towers must have found keen delight 
in recounting this anti-monarchical tale. 
And in fact it is just possible, since the story 
unless true is a rather inspired fabrication, 
that Towers composed it himself. The nice 
delineation of characters, the circum- 
stantiality, and the virtual impossibility of 
application to any other known trio of his- 
torical personages, are essential to the story, 
whoever first told it. But for the inimitable 
dialogue style, full credit must surely be 
given to Towers. This original version of 
the anecdote apparently contains the only 
reference in print to Milton’s alleged resi- 
dence in Golden Lane. While the reference 
is questionable, it is worth noting that any 
house in Golden Lane would have been 
within two or three squares’ distance from 
the centre of that small district of London 
(between Bunhill Fields and Little Britain) 
in which no fewer than six of Milton’s 
homes have been reported. This fact, and 
the presumed age of Towers’s “reverend 
and worthy ” informant, suggest, at latest, 
an early eighteenth-century origin for the 
anecdote. 

The story made its second appearance, to 
my knowledge, in the “new edition” of 
Thomas Mortimer’s The British Plutarch, 
1776. This version, a flat paraphrase of 
Towers’s, is marred, like the other later 
version known to me, by omission of a 
source credit of any kind, and of the Golden 
Lane detail. It further lacks the entire last 
part of the anecdote. Some such inferior 
version was Richard Gooch’s model in 
Facetiae Cantabrigienses.. And no doubt 
others used the story in one or another of 


its degraded forms. Bpwarp L. RUHE. 


*6 vols., London, 1776, IV, 241-42. 
*2 vols., London, 1825, I, 50. 
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A BISHOP’S STORTFORD WORTHY 


F Sir George Jackson (afterwards Sir 

George Duckett), who was born at Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, in 1725, had _ been 
supported in his schemes, the River Stort 
would have been an important waterway 
and Bishop’s Stortford’s modern history 
very different. 

Not only did this local 18th century 
worthy with great ambitions for developing 
the neighbourhood, plan to make the river 
navigable to London, which idea was 
actually carried out, but he would also have 
linked the Stort with the River Cam and 
so brought the ports of London and King’s 
Lynn into direct communication. How- 
ever, there was local opposition and con- 
sequently the river has just flowed sleepily 
and reedily through Bishop’s Stortford. 

Sir George Jackson obtained statutory 
powers for the canalization of the River 
Stort, by way of “ Feilders Weir,” Hoddes- 
don, with the primary object of providing 
water-borne transport for the malting 
industry. The River Lee was canalized 
during the same period; works being neces- 
sary because the winding courses of these 
rivers made them unfit for economic trans- 
port. Incidentally, previously to 1800, Stort- 
ford sold more malt to London than any 
other town in the kingdom and barley came 
to its maltings from many places, but by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Ware had 
secured the lion’s share of the London 
market. 

The navigation to the Wash could 
have been effected through the Elsenham 
branch of the Stort, and a canal to the 
River Cam near Henham. Bishop’s Stort- 
ford would have become a considerable 
centre of inland navigation, to the profit of 
the town and district. Water-borne traffic 
would have the advantage in those days 
over the new navigation, in that a large load 
could be carried and without breaking bulk. 
It was a project of large possibilities and 
such projects were by no means alien to the 
man or the times. 

Sir George Jackson entered the Navy 
Office about 1743, becoming Secretary of 
Naval Board in 1758 and Secretary to the 
Admiralty from 1766-1782, a period of great 
importance in history, since during that 
time was fought the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and the Wars with France and 
Spain. He was a staunch patron of Captain 
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Cook, and when the latter was on his 
voyages of discovery, he showed his grati- 
tude by making him known to navigators, 
naming after him Port Jackson in New 
South Wales, and Point Jackson in New 
Zealand; so that it is an interesting fact 
that he, like Cecil Rhodes, has associated 
Bishop’s Stortford with our Empire over- 
seas. Incidentally, Captain Cook, as a boy, 
was in the employ of Jackson’s married 
sister, Rachael, wife of Commodore Wilson, 
R.N., at Ayton in Yorkshire. 

Although Captain Cook had earned his 
promotion by his seamanship, he might not 
have been entrusted with work of such im- 
portance as exploration had not Jackson 
used his influence with Lord Sandwich, the 
President of the Navy Board, and forwarded 
Cook’s claims. 

The latter, in 1768, sailed for the first time 
to chart the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand; and but for his success these 
countries might have belonged to France. 

Sir George subsequently became Judge 
Advocate of the Fleet, and combined his 
Official duties with a seat in the House of 
Commons, representing Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis (1762-8) and for Colchester 
(1790-6). In 1766 he added the post of 
Judge Advocate to the Fleet to his secretary- 
ship at the Admiralty and in that capacity 
he presided at the sensational Court-martial 
of Admiral Keppel, who was in command 
when the French Fleet were allowed to 
escape off Ushant. 

When Lord Sandwich retired in 1782, 
Jackson left the Admiralty, but remained 
Judge Advocate for some years longer. 

In 1788 he spent £20,000 in contesting 
Colchester against Geo. Tierney. He won 
the election, but was unseated for illegal 
practices, and had to face the music. How- 
ever he came away smiling, and sat for 
Colchester from 1790 to 1796. He was 
created a baronet in 1791. 

He married Mary, his cousin, daughter 
of William Ward of Guisborough, Yorks, 
and had three daughters. On her death 
he again married, this time Grace, daughter 
of Gwyn Goldstone, of Goldstone, Shrop- 
shire. They had one son, George, second 
Baronet. 

In 1797, by royal license Sir George 
Jackson assumed the name of Duckett (and 
received some property) under the Will of 
his second wife’s grandfather, Sir George 
Duckett, M.P., of Hartham House, Wilts. 
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According to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(24th October, 1769), reporting on the pre- 
vious day when the Stort first became navi. 
gable, says “The new navigation of the 
River Stort being finished, the first barge 
came this day to Bishop’s Stortford with 
colours flying, drums beating, attended by a 
band of music. On this occasion, Mr. 
Plumer, Member for the County, gave an 
ox, and Mr. Adderley, who formerly kept 
the Crown at Hackerell, a pipe of wine,”— 
which suggests that the townsfolk were more 
than jovial then. In 1795 the Stort Naviga- 
tion Company issued a token, value one half 
penny, with the following inscription: 


Obverse: Arms of Sir George Jackson 
(Duckett), with motto on a ribbon 
“MALO PATI QUAM FOEDAM”. 
crest, a goose, SIR GEORGE JACK. 
SON BAR: SOLE PROPRIETOR. 

Reverse: A navigable river, with barges 
upon it, winding through a large tract 
of country, with mountains in the 
background. STORT NAVIGATION 
SOURCE OF TRADE, date below 


1795. 
Edge: PAYABLE AT _ BISHOPS 
STORTFORD. 


The general design of the token is pleas- 
ing and is finely executed, and although not 
signed, was probably the work of Ponthan, 
a die-sinker employed by Matthew Boulton 
of the Soho Mint, Birmingham, who were 
the manufacturers of this Bishop’s Stortford 
halfpenny token for the use of the Canal 
Company. No doubt they were very useful 
to the inhabitants of the town, at the time 
of being issued, when at that period the 
regal copper coinage was in a unsatisfactory 
state, and the trading section of the public 
took the matter into their own hands and 
tokens appeared as they had done in the 
previous century when there was a scarcity 
of small change. 


The premises now occupied by Bishop's 
Stortfofd Urban Council (No. 1 The Cause- 
way), a fine Georgian mansion, was built by 
Sir George for himself, but for some 
reason he never occupied it, but lived at 
Roydon and in London. He died at Upper 
Grosvenor Street, W. in 1822, being at that 
time the oldest householder in London. | 

A few years before his death he was chair- 
man of the Regent’s Canal Company (Canal 
made 1812-20) and his name (Duckett) is 
given to the small canal which connects the 
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River Lee at Victoria Park, E. to the Regent 
Canal. 

A huge Georgian tomb encloses his 
remains in St. Michael’s Churchyard, 
Bishop’s Stortford, but no words have been 
used in recording his benefactions. 

Its terse inscription is: 

SIR GEORGE DUCKETT, BART., 

DIED 15 DEC., 1822 
AGE 97. 

However, in the church, on the south wall 
of the chancel is a monumental slab with 
the following inscription: 

“Sir George Duckett, Bart., formerly Sir 

George Jackson, Bart., Judge Advocate of 

the Fleet. He was Secretary of the 

Admiralty and an M.P. for Weymouth, 

Melcombe Regis, and Colchester. In 

1769 he made the River Stort navigable 

to this town.” 


(I wish to acknowledge with thanks kind 
assistance given to me by Wm. Collings Esq. 
of Hoddesdon in the compiling of this 


article.) Haroip A. RoseERTs. 


TWO SCIONS OF THE ROYAL 
STUARTS IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


c is exceedingly interesting, and has 

hitherto been overlooked, that two scions 
of the reigning house of Stuart came to 
America during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century; to wit, Capt. Henry 
Crofts, the illegitimate second son of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and Henrietta Fitz- 
James, Dowager Lady Waldegrave and sub- 
sequently titular Countess of Newcastle, the 
natural daughter of King James II. by 
Arabella Churchill. 


I 

We first encounter Capt. Henry Crofts as 
a youth of about twenty-one on 11 June, 
1702, when he landed in Boston, U.S.A., as 
aide-de-camp to the newly-appointed royal 
governor of Massachusetts, Joseph Dudley 
(see “Diary of Judge Samuel Sewall” in 
Mass. Hist. Colls., 5th Series, vol. VI, p. 57). 
Like his elder brother, Gen. James Crofts (d. 
1732), aide-de-camp to King Carlos II of 
Spain, Capt. Henry evidently enjoyed the 
good graces of Queen Anne; since one of 
her earliest acts on succeeding to the British 
throne (8 March, 1702) was to send him 
Overseas to Boston as escort to the guber- 
natorial party. And we learn from Judge 
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Samuel Sewall (then of the Massachusetts 
Council) how the Boston welcoming com- 
mittee, still wearing mourning for King 
William III, proceeded to accompany 
“Capt. Crofts in his Pinace [the Gosport] 
to meet the Governour [at that moment 
on board the Centurion; anchored off 
Marblehead] and congratulate his arrival.” 
But within another six months either the 
New England climate or (as Judge Sewall 
infers) the gaieties of the town had proved 
too much for the young aide-de-camp’s 
constitution and about midday of 16 
December Judge Sewall, setting forth “to 
carry two of Mr. Mather’s History [the 
Magnalia] to my brother to Charlestown,” 
that airy suburb of Boston named for King 
Charles the Martyr, was startled at hearing 
“the church bell [of King’s Chapel, Boston’s 
earliest Episcopal church] ring for Capt. 
Crofts! He dyed last night.” Nor was the 
worthy Massachusetts magistrate, conscious 
of a staunch Puritan background, the one 
to suffer the dead youth’s reputation to rest 
in peace—albeit he willingly came to the 
funeral, in company with Governor Dudley 
and others of the social élite. For on 19 
December Capt. Henry was “ buried in the 
new burying place [the present Old Granary 
Burying Ground] in Capt. Hamilton’s tomb. 
Corpse was first had into the church, and 
a funeral sermon preach’d. For debauchery 
and irreligion he was one of the vilest men 
that has set foot in Boston! ‘Tis said he 
refused to have any Minister call’d to pray 
with him during his sickness, which was 
above a fortnight ” (Mass. Hist. Collections, 
5th Series, vol. VI, p. 70). Capt. John 
Hamilton of the Kingfisher had died in 
Boston some fifteen years previously (May, 
1687), when Judge Sewall (who had attended 
his obsequies as well) observed “the pulpit 
cover’d with black cloath, upon which [lay] 
scutcheons”: while at least one other 
Boston gentleman (a “Mr. Lock. . . . Its 
thought he kill’d himself with drink ”) had 
been interred in Capt. Hamilton’s tomb 
during the interim (ibid., vol. V, pp. 176-7, 
198). The contemporary American Gore 
Roll of Arms (the precious original copy of 
which is now owned by Dr. Harold Bow- 
ditch of Brookline, Mass. U.S.A.) cites Capt. 
Henry Crofts as “son to the lat Duck of 
Monmouth” and “commander of her 
Maj.’s Ship Gospor[t]—1702” (cf. New 
England Hist. Gen. Register, vol. 105, pp. 
62-3). No further facts about him have 
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yet been discovered in the London Public 
Record Office: and the grant of arms to 
Gen. James Crofts as natural son of Mon- 
mouth, dated 25 July, 1709, only includes 
his surviving sister Henrietta Crofts, Duchess 
of Bolton (Grantees of Arms, 1687-1898, 
Harleian Soc., part I, p. 91). But Capt. 
Henry’s own arms are duly set down in the 
contemporary Gore Roll, just mentioned, as 
being as follows (i.e. for Monmouth’s son, 
“Capt. Henry Croffts ”):— Lozengy argent 
and sable, a crescent gules for difference. 
Crest, A demi-lion argent (see Rhode Island 
Hist. Soc. Colls., January, 1936, p. 23). A 
slightly altered version of the arms appears 
in a later copy of the Gore Roll: — Lozengy 
argent and azure (with a crescent for 
difference), which is the royal shield of 
Bavaria (cf. Heraldic Journal, Boston, 
U.S.A., vol. I, p. 115). The escutcheon 
assigned by the College of Arms to Gen. 
James Crofts in 1709 was completely new, 
viz: — Gules, a bend crenellée or, between 
two bucks heads cabossed argent, attired of 
the second. Crest, On a chapeau azure, 
turned up ermine, an eagle’s neck with two 
heads erased sable, gorged with an Eastern 
crown or.’ 
II 

The Countess Henrietta FitzJames, Queen 
Anne’s half-sister, proved far luckier in her 
American travels than was her young kins- 
man in 1702. Moreover, this distinguished 
lady returned home once more to her native 
England, and lived on there long enough 
(as we shall see) to achieve a meeting with 
a budding twelve year old Etonian, Horace 
Walpole! A letter from the Hon. Cecil 
Calvert—Charles, 5th Lord  Baltimore’s 
youngest brother—to their brother Ben? (then 
in Rome to witness “the coronation of 
the Pope”), dated from Woodcote, Surrey 
16 May, 1724, mentions that “ the Countess 
Henrietta is arriv’d safe in Maryland, but 
the Capt. of the ship gave a sad account 
of her behaviour during the voyage. For 
when the ship went a one side she raved att 
the Capt. and told him he was resolved to 
drownn her and her goods, that he was a 
heathen and did not think yt. theire was a 


* A fine portrait of Gen. James Crofts in armour, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, belongs to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

* One of their sisters, the Hon. Anne Calvert, by 
her marriage on 8 May, 1731 to Thomas Rolt of 
Sacombe Park, became direct ancestress of the 
noted English antiquary, John Horace Round 
(1854-1928). 
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God, and clapped her back to the side of 
[the] ship to support it from over-setting: 
and if theire came any sudden squalls, she 
cryed out for all the ship’s crew to help her, 
As for Mrs. Ross [Henrietta’s temporary 
lady-in-waiting], she happen’d to laugh to 
see her in these agonies; and she told her 
she was of the same principles as the Capt, 
was” (Calvert correspondence printed in 
Maryland Hist. Magazine, vol. Ill, pp. 220- 
21). The Countess Henrietta’s purpose in 
hazarding a trip across the Atlantic to the 
New World was to visit her youngest son, 
Capt. Charles Calvert, alias Lazenby,’ who, 
after rising to captain’s rank in the First or 
Grenadier Guards—the regiment  com- 
manded by Henrietta’s uncle, the great Duke 
of Marlborough (died 1722),—had been 
commissioned governor of Maryland exactly 
four years before the above letter was 
written, viz. on 17 May, 1720 (ibid., vol. I, 
p. 289): and apparantly Henrietta had 
actually left British shores in the autumn 
of 1723. A letter addressed to the Hon. 
Ben (Benedict) Calvert at Montpelier in 
France, and dated from Woodcote 12 
September, 1723, says that the writer 
(Charles Lowe, Lord Baltimore’s factor) 
understood that Governor Calvert’s mother 
and Mrs. Ross “ are preparing for Maryland 
and go ye latter part of this or beginning 
of next month, where I hope they will find 
ye Governour and his Lady well”; and on 
25 January, 1723/24 Mr. Lowe informs Ben, 
now wintering at Leghorn in Italy, that “I 
have lately sent your letter to the 
Governour, which came not to my hands 
till after his mother and Mrs. Ross were 
gone” (ibid., vol. III, pp. 209, 212). For 
the next four years the aging Countess— 
she was born in France in 1667, in the 
same year as the Duchess of Kendal— 
enjoyed the amenities (such as they were) 
of the governor’s mansion at Annapolis and 
the gay little routs and card parties of which 
we read in the Calvert letters, and marvelled 
at the exotic sights of the strange new land, 
where since 1715 her happy Baltimore rela- 
tions had been reinstated as princes in their 
own miniature kingdom. But with her 
son’s retirement from office in favour of 
Ben Calvert in 1727, and the simultaneous 
decease of King George I, both mother and 
son contemplated a return to their native 
country. And although Capt. Charles Cal- 


* Born about 1695, his father being probably the 
Jacobite Lord Newcastle (died 1740). 
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yert contradicted rumour by staying on in 
Annapolis with his Maryland wife (Rebecca, 
née Gerard) and their two “ pretty babies ’* 
(Ben Calvert's older sister, Charlotte, mean- 
while complaining of “our cosen the 
Captn.’s’”” strange ingratitude to Lord Balti- 
more),° dying on his estate there in 1735, a 
letter dated 30 June, 1728 confirmed the 
news that “the old Countess, his mother, is 
depd. [departed] for England again (ibid., 
vol. III, pp. 299, 321; New Eng. Register, 
yol. 104, p. 175, note 4). Indeed, thanks to 
the lively reminiscences of Horace Walpole, 
we very soon do re-encounter Henrietta in 
London, this time in company with a yet 
more antique dame, her own mother Ara- 
bella Churchill, Mrs. Godfrey, Marl- 
borough’s sister, who well over sixty years 
before had known and loved the young 
Duke of York, destined to reign till 1688 
as the second King James. “I was school- 
fellow [at Eton],” Walpole confided to Sir 
Horace Mann in 1785 (two years after the 
finish of the American Revolution), “ of 
the two last Earls of Waldegrave [i.e. James, 
2nd Earl, born 1715, who married Maria 
Walpole, ultimately Duchess of Gloucester; 
and John, 3rd Earl, his brother and heir, 
born 1718], and used to go to play with 
them in the holidays when I was about 
twelve years old [in 1729, that is; since Wal- 
pole’s birth was in March, 1717]. They 
lived with their grandmother, natural 
daughter of James II [in other words Hen- 
tietta, Dowager Lady Waldegrave and 
Countess of Newcastle]. One evening,” 
Walpole resumes, “ while I was there, came 
in her mother Mrs. Godfrey, that king’s 
mistress, ancient in truth, and so super- 
annuated that she scarce seemed to know 
where she was! I saw her another time in 
her chair in St. James’s Park, and have a 
perfect idea of her face, which was pale, 
found, and sleek” (Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole, ed. Toynbee, vol. XIII, p. 259). But 
before the following summer had begun, 
Arabella and “ the old Countess ” alike were 
dead. On 7 April, 1730 the mortal remains 
of Henrietta FitzJames—the half-sister of 
two British queens, Mary and Anne, and of 


‘His surviving child, a daughter named Elizabeth, 
married in 1748 Benedict Calvert of Mount Airy, 
Maryland, the natural son of Charles, Sth Lord 
Baltimore and Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany. 

‘Charles, 5th Lord Baltimore and his brothers 
and sisters were, of course, great-grandchildren of 
King Charles II through their mother, Lady 
Charlotte Lee. 
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the “Old Pretender” (James III), and the 
niece of perhaps the greatest of British 
generals*—were laid to rest in the peaceful 
village church of Navestock in Essex; and a 
pompous Latin inscription, composed prob- 
ably by her elder son, Lord Waldegrave the 
ambassador, extols her many virtues and 
proclaims the peculiar splendour of her 
royal origin! = §. H. Lee WASHINGTON. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
* It hardly needs to be added that Henrietta’s 


-~ brother, Marshal Berwick, was a famous general 
also. 


GOLDSMITH AND THE MARQUIS 
D’ARGENS 


GTUDENTS of Goldsmith have long been 
aware of the indebtedness of The Citi- 

zen of the World to the Lettres Chinoises of 
the Marquis d’Argens. Some thirty years 
ago, Professors Ronald S. Crane and Hamil- 
ton J. Smith published a list of the principal 
ideas and, in some instances, actual passages 
in The Citizen of the World which Gold- 
smith borrowed from the Lettres Chinoises.* 
A variety of editions and translations of the 
Lettres Chinoises, some of them differing 
materially from one another, were available 
to Goldsmith when he began the composi- 
tion of his own “Chinese Letters” for 
The Public Ledger in 1760, which were to 
appear under the title of The Citizen of 
the World when he collected and revised 
them in 1762. The Lettres Chinoises first 
appeared in 1739-40. A second edition was 
called for in 1742, and successive editions 
appeared in 1751, 1755 and 1756. The sixth 
edition was not published until 1766, six 
years after Goldsmith’s own “Chinese 
Letters” had begun to appear.” D’Argens’ 
work enjoyed an early popularity in 
England. A translation of the first forty 
letters under the title of Chinese Letters 
was brought out in 1741. A second edition 
was called for in 1743, and in 1751 a more 
complete collection appeared under the 
title of The Chinese Spy, of which a second 
edition followed in 1752. Thus Goldsmith 
had a variety of editions and versions of the 
*“ A French Influence on Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of Pow World,” Modern Philology, XIX (1921), 
* For a more detailed bibliography of the various 
editions of the Lettres Chinoises, cf. Elsie John- 


ston, Le Marquis D’Argens: Sa Vie et ses Oeuvres 
(Paris, 1928), p. 206. 
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Lettres Chinoises to draw upon in writing 
his own letters for The Public Ledger. Yet 
neither Professors Crane and Smith nor 
later writers on Goldsmith’s indebtedness to 
d’Argens have established the edition of the 
Lettres Chinoises which played so important 
a part in the writing of The Citizen of the 
World.* 

Fortunately, the problem is not insoluble, 
although it is made difficult by the fact that 
Goldsmith refers to the Lettres Chinoises 
only once in The Citizen of the World, and 
then without citing volume or page.‘ In 
Letter XXXIII, however, Goldsmith quotes, 
in English, a fairly long passage from page 
174 of the Abbé de Choisy’s Journal ou 
Suite d'un Voyage de Siam, a book to which 
d’Argens refers on several occasions in the 
body of his work, though always in connec- 
tion with some other passage (and page) 
than that quoted by Goldsmith.® Professors 
Crane and Smith, who used the 1756 edition 
of d’Argens’ work, state: “It is possible 
that Goldsmith learned of the existence of 
this work [Journal ou Suite d’un Voyage de 
Siam] from the several references to it in 
d’Argens. . . . He had, however, seen the 
book, or at least owed the passage quoted 
from it to another source than the Lettres 
Chinoises.”"* The very passage quoted by 
Goldsmith appears, however, in the original 
French, in d’Argens’ preface to the 1755 
edition of his Lettres Chinoises.’ Fortu- 
nately for our present purpose, d’Argens 
wrote a new preface for each succeeding 
edition of his book. The preface contain- 
ing the quotation from page 174 of Choisy’s 
book appears, therefore, for the first time in 
the 1755 edition of the Lettres Chinoises, 
and is replaced by a new preface in the 1756 
edition. None of the English translations 
referred to above carries the preface to the 
1755 edition. Thus it is possible to estab- 
lish with reasonable certainty that the 1755 
edition of the Lettres Chinoises served as 
the immediate source of The Citizen of the 
World in the many cases where Goldsmith 
is indebted to d’Argens. PHILLIP HARTH. 


* The principal later studies of the subject are: 
Arthur Lytton Sells, Les Sources Francaises de 
Goldsmith (Paris, 1924); Hamilton J. Smith, Oliver 
Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World (New Haven, 
1926); Arthur Friedman, ‘‘ Goldsmith and _ the 
Marquis D’Argens,” Modern Language Notes, LIII 
(1938), 173-6. . 

“The reference occurs in Letter XLIII. 

* Cf. Lettres CXXXIX, CXL and CXLI. 

* Op. cit., p. 90 

"I, Xik-xx. 
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ANDROIDES AND AUTOMATA 


TN his excellent edition (Cresset Library, 
“ 1951) of Letters from England by Don 
Manuel Alvarez Espriella—a__ pretended 
translation from the Spanish, but actually 
an original production of Robert Southey— 
Jack Simmons confesses his inability to 
explain one interesting allusion. Accord- 
ing to the fictitious Spaniard, who was then 
visiting Cambridge and writing of those 
graduates who become clergymen, “The 
heretical bishops [of the Church of England] 
never inquire into the moral conduct of 
those upon whom they lay their unhallowed 
hands;—and as for the quantity of learning 
which is required [of those who are to be 
ordained],—M. Maillardet [,] who exhibits 
his Androeides in London, could put enough 
into an automaton.” (Letter XLVI. Ed. 
cit., p. 273.) The passage is clearly designed 
to illustrate Espriella’s strong prepossession 
toward Roman Catholicism, which is notable 
throughout the book; hence the reference 
to the “unhallowed hands” of “ heretical 
bishops.” The allusion to the activities of 
M. Maillardet, however, is not so clear, and 
the following gloss is intended to point up 
the otherwise obscure passage. 


In a series of “Observations upon the 
Automaton Chess Player, now [1827] 
exhibiting in this city [Philadelphia], ... 
and upon various Automata and 
Androides,” which appeared in The Frank- 
lin Journal and American Mechanics 
Magazine, Dr. Thomas P. Jones, the editor, 
drew the following distinction: 

The name of Automaton, which has 
been given to the chess player, is not in 
this case correctly applied; as an automa- 
ton has been defined to be a self-moving 
machine, so constructed, that by means 
of internal springs and weights, it may 
move a considerable time as if endowed 
with life. Under this definition are 
included those results only, which are 
produced wholly by the operation of 
mechanical instruments: but were a figure 
exhibited which should write an essay, or 
a poem, upon any subject which might 
be prescribed, every one would at once 
determine, that the motions of the hand 
must be under the guidance of intellectual 
agency; and the same conclusion applies, 
as necessarily, to a game of chess, as to 
any literary effort. 

The chess player belongs properly to 
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that class of figures which is denominated 
androides, a name derived from two 
Greek words, signifying a man, and form; 
it includes therefore all those figures 
which have been made to imitate the 
form, and actions of man, although a part, 
or the whole of the actions exhibited may 
be produced by a concealed agent. We 
will in a future number give a detailed 
account of some of the most ingenious 
contrivances, both of ancient and modern 
times, which belong to one or the other of 
the two classes of machines which we have 
named...” 

Among the mechanical marvels mentioned 
or described in the two instalments which 
followed, one meets with a “ writing figure ” 
which “ M. Droz, of Neufchatel, exhibited, 
in England, and elsewhere.” Then one 
learns that 

An ingenious mechanician of Switzerland, 
M. Maillardet, likewise constructed a 
writing and drawing figure, which was 
operated upon [sic] by the machinery 
contained within itself. This consisted of 
the figure of a boy, kneeling upon one 
knee, and holding a pencil in his hand, 
with which he executed, not only writings, 
but also drawings, equal to those of the 
first masters. When the figure began to 
work, an attendant dipped the pencil in 
the ink, and fixed the paper; when, on 
touching a spring, the figure wrote a line 
carefully dotting and stroking the letters. 
In this way it executed four pieces of 
writings, in French and English, each con- 
sisting of several lines; it also made three 
different drawings of landscapes. The 
motions of the figure were fine imitations 
of those of animated existence.” 


It is, of course, impossible to say whether 
or not this describes the particular androides 
that Maillardet was exhibiting in London 
about the time that Southey was writing 
Espriella’s Letters. It is similarly impossible 
to say whether or not the poet was aware 
of the technical distinction between the 
words androides and automaton. But from 
the passages here quoted, the point of the 


‘Loc. cit., Ill (February, 1827), 125. Two 
further instalments appeared: (March, 1827), 192- 
196, and (May, 1827), 342-345. Though the third 
Section is Jabelled ‘‘ To be continued,” I have not 
een able to trace a continuation.—Jones’s distinc- 
ton, which is admittedly rather specialized, is not 
fo be found in any of the citations made by the 
tditors of OED s.v. android and automaton. 

"Ibid., p. 344. 
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allusion becomes sufficiently clear—and 
distinctly unflattering to the candidates for 


ordination. Nat Lewis KaADERLY. 
University of Texas. 


IMPROMPTU BY WASHINGTON 
IRVING 
Of mighty Shakespeare’s birth the room we see, 
That where he died in vain to find we try, 
Useless the search:— for all Immortal He 
And those who are Immortal] never die. 
ATTENTION to this quatrain, written in 
1821 but omitted from the first com- 
pilation of Irving’s poems,’ was called in 
American Literature (1932, p. 296). Its 
earliest publication listed by S. T. Williams 
and M. A. Edge (A Bibliography of the 
Writings of Washington Irving, 1936) is in 
the New York Mirror (Oct. 26, 1833). 
Actually this “ Impromptu at the birthplace 
of Shakespeare” appeared first as “a con- 
tribution by an American visitor to Strat- 
ford” in the magazine Portfolio of June 


1825. WALTER A. REICHART. 
University of Michigan. 


* Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXIV 
(1930), 763-779. 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND HIS 
FABRICATIONS 


SIMON FORMAN, a sinister figure in the 
time of James Ist, was mysteriously 
brought to life by John Payne Collier in 
the early years of the last century. In 1830 
Collier was in Oxford (not on the first nor 
the last of his visits) and according to his 
own account made an unsuccessful attempt 
to find the diary of Forman among the Ash- 
mole papers at the Bodleian, having been 
told, by whom he did not state, that they 
contained Shakespearean entries of interest. 
Before leaving, he charged W. H. Black, 
who shortly afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of cataloguer to the Bodleian, to con- 
tinue the search. In 1832 Black informed 
Collier that he had found the diary, and 
the entries in it for which he had been look- 
ing. Collier made known the discovery in 
his “New Particulars” published in 1836. 
The peculiarities found in the accounts 
of “The Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
“Macbeth” and the nondescript “ Richard 
II,” so strangely discovered, are many. 
Tannenbaum in his “Shakespearian 
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Scraps” gave them a minute examination 
which he believed established their spurious- 
ness. With them was found an account of a 
play, unrecorded and unusual, “Cox of 
Collinton,” said to have been performed at 
the Rose, March 4th 1600. 

Collier had another interest in Forman 
which came from the reports of the trials of 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, and of 
the persons associated with them, in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. At the 
trials, references were made to Forman, 
called “the devil Forman” by the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the use made of his spells 
and sorceries by the Countess, who 
addressed him as “Sweet Father.” It is 
beyond belief that a man engaged as For- 
man was in the loathsome practices disclosed 
at these trials would find any interest in the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

In the volume of the Egerton Papers 
which Collier edited for the Camden Society 
in 1840 he printed a letter which described 
the trial of the unfortunate Ann Turner, 
maid to the Countess of Somerset. The 
maid was hanged at Tyburn, but the 
mistress, whose guilt was unquestionable, 
suffered only a few years’ imprisonment for 
the crime. The letter printed by Collier was 
undated and signed “Tho. Bone,” a person 
he could not identify. In it the writer said 
that he had sat through the trial for ten 
hours, and now had an empty stomach, but 
he gave no reason for his great haste in 
reporting the verdict to Sir John Egerton. 
Under the circumstances in which the letter 
is said to have been written, no ordinary 
spectator would have been able to reproduce 
the evidence and the summing-up with the 
exactness with which they are found in the 
printed reports. The letter of “ Tho. Bone” 
is an invention. Examination of the volume 
edited by Collier would in all probability 
show that it contains other documents fabri- 
cated by him. 

In “Notes and Queries” for July 3rd 
1858 Collier showed his interest in the for- 
tunes of the Essex families by commenting 
on the recently published “ Lives and Letters 
of the three Earls of Essex” by Captain 
W. B. Devereux. Collier said that he was 
writing a Life of the Ist Earl, and for this 
purpose had “ purchased a considerable mass 
of contemporary, or nearly contemporary 
MSS. They profess to have been copied 
from the originals in the handwriting of Sir 
Robert Cecil, but whether these originals 
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still exist is a question I am: unable to 
answer.” He goes on to give a list of per. 
sons concerned in the rebellion of 160}, 
“Here” he says, “we have all the particu. 
lars, none of which as far as I am aware 
were previously known to historians or bio- 
graphers. . . . On some future occasion | 
may add some notes and letters from Essex 
to Elizabeth, from my own ancient copies, 
which have never seen the light.” The pro- 
mise was, I think, never fulfilled. 

My notes on the Parnassus plays were 
based on the information given in Rey, 
W. D. Macray’s book published in 1886, | 
had not then seen Mr. J. B. Leishman’s 
scholarly book, “The Three Parnassus 
Plays, 1598-1601.” It gives a much fuller 
account of the MS. once owned by Halli- 
well-Phillipps, and while establishing its 
authenticity raises some puzzling questions, 

The MS. was included in a sale at 
Sotheby’s in June 1883 of a great collection 
of rare books and MSS. from Towneley 
Hall, Lancashire. The sale catalogue, which 
I have seen, stated that the collection had 
been made in the reigns of Charles I and 
Charles II by Christopher Towneley (1603- 
1674). Towneley Hall, which is on the out- 
skirts of Burnley and is now a museum and 
art gallery, had been the home of the Towne- 
ley family for centuries. 

Halliwell-Phillipps obtained the MS. at 
the Sotheby sale for £7: 15: 0, a sum much 
less than he had authorized his bookbuyer 
to bid. It is strange that the British Museum 
was not anxious to acquire this MS., and 
lamentable that later, after Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ death, the opportunity to acquire 
it with the rest of his collection was not 
taken by some public-spirited citizen of 
Birmingham. 

Most curiously, the only history of the 
MS. which Macray could give was that 
“it came to the present possessor’s hands,” 
ie. to Halliwell-Phillipps, “from an old 
family library,” (“in the north,” he says in 
another place) “where it may well have 
been from the days of James I.” He added 
“there is no trace of authorship or 
ownership.” 

Actually, as Mr Leishman explained, the 
book into which the MS. is bound contains 
a note in Halliwell-Phillipps’ handwriting 
stating that it was acquired by him at the 
Towneley sale. It also contains the signa- 
ture of a former owner, “J. Symonds, 
Gray’s Inn 1795,” and the bookplate of the 
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Towneley family. It is possible that Halli- 
well-Phillipps made his note in the book 
after its return to him by Macray to whom 
it had been lent, but how came Macray to 
overlook the Symonds signature and the 
Towneley bookplate? It is difficult to find 
any reason for the oversight, and Macray’s 
statement that the book contained no trace 
of ownership is inexplicable. 

The MS. is now in the Folger Library, 
Washington, and Mr Giles E. Dawson of 
the Library has been good enough to give 
me some information about it. Mr Dawson 
thinks that the Towneley bookplate is of 
the 18th century. The MS. is “bound in 
half calf with marbled boards, obviously 
of the 18th, probably early 18th century.” 
Macray had described the binding 
differently. The Symonds signature has 
been read “ G. Symond.” 

Captain Holden, the Librarian of Gray’s 
Inn, has kindly searched the Admission 
Register of the Inn for me, and can find 
no trace of a Symonds of the date named. 
Could the signature be that of some. person 
who only occupied chambers at the Inn? 
If the Symonds ownership of the book is 
accepted, it came into the Towneley Hall 
Library at a much later date than was 
claimed for the books in the sale catalogue. 

It is very probable that Collier had visited 
Towneley Hall. In his Introduction to the 
first volume of the Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers he acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Mr Peregrine Towneley, its then owner, who 
he said had “with alacrity placed in my 
hands a series of Miracle Plays long pre- 
served in his family, older than any other 
MSS. of the same description in English.” 
Five of these plays Collier printed in a 
limited edition of twenty-five copies in 1836. 
If Collier went to Towneley Hall to obtain 
the MSS. of the Miracle Plays how did he 
come to miss the MS. of “ The Return from 
Parnassus *’? 

The discovery that the story of the per- 
formance of “ Hamlet” and “ Richard ” at 
sea in 1607 had appeared in the European 
Magazine for December 1825 makes it prob- 
able that it had been brought to the notice 
of Lamb. There are, however, no references 
to it in Lamb’s letters printed by Canon 
Ainger and E. V. Lucas. 

Lamb and his sister were on very friendly 
terms with Collier’s father and mother, but 
only a few of the letters which passed 
between them have survived. Mr Lucas 
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printed a letter from Lamb dated January 
1823—the one beginning “The pig was 
above my feeble praise. It was a dear 
pigmy ”—to the father and mother in which 
he acknowledged a poem from their son, 
and pronounced it “sterling.” The next 
letter secured by Mr Lucas was addressed 
to Mrs Collier: “you will have heard of 
your son’s success in the lottery. I say he 
is a wise man if he leaves off while he is 
well.” It sounds as if the prize may have 
been a substantial one. 

Letters from Lamb to J. P. Collier are 
equally rare. On December 10th 1817 
Lamb asked for his help in boosting the 
lectures on Shakespeare and Poetry which 
Coleridge was to give in January. On May 
16th 1820 Lamb wrote to Collier acknow- 
ledging a copy of his “ Poetical Decameron.” 
“I have not such a gentleman’s book in my 
collection. It was a great treat to me.” 

Collier made at least two contributions to 
Hone’s Table Book for 1827, the volume 
which contained Lamb’s extracts from the 
Garrick plays and the delightful sketch of 
Mary Lamb as Mrs. Gilpin climbing a stile. 
On p. 799 Collier gave, over his initials, a 
“free translation” of a Drinking Song by 
Goethe. Collier had equipped himself 
well, though his own statement was that he 
had been to neither school nor college. He 
knew German and French, had a consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, and as his con- 
tributions to the Shakespeare Papers show, 
had become competent in Italian, having 
given two years to its study, according to 
his ““ Old Man’s Diary.” On p. 849 he gives 
a translation of an Italian poem and finds 
it has a connection with Chapman’s “ All 
Fools,” a play which was greatly interesting 
him at this early date. Most likely the letter 
on Playbills on p. 584, signed “ Will o” the 
Wasp ” came also from Collier. A combing 
of Hone’s books would in all probability 
show other contributions from him. 

In his Year Book for 1831 Hone gave a 
copy on p. 444 of the bill of the performance 
of “ The Humourous Lieutenant ” on Thurs- 
day, April 8th 1663 at Drury Lane Theatre, 
taken no doubt from Collier’s “ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry” published in the 
same year. In “Notes and Queries” for 
August Sth 1854 “F. L.” of Bloomsbury 
Place described the bill as “altogether 
spurious,” pointing out that April 8th in 
1663 was a Wednesday and not a Thursday, 
and that in any case the date came in Lent 
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when theatres were closed. Collier kept 
silence, but when the H.E.D.P. was reprinted 
in 1879 he stated in a parenthesis that the 
genuineness of the bill “may be doubted.” 
It was most rarely that Collier admitted that 
he could not maintain a case for the 
authenticity of any of his “ discoveries.” 

After the death of Collier, the “ Illus- 
trated London News” gave a portrait of 
him, taken from a photograph, in its issue 
of September 29th 1883. It was reproduced 
side by side with two other portraits, one 
of an admiral and the other of a painter. 
The characteristics of each were visible on 
their faces, very plainly in the case of 
Collier. There is no portrait of Collier in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Apart from 
photographs, does one exist elsewhere? 

In a previous note (11th November 1950) 
reference was made to Collier documents 
which were offered for sale in 1915 by a 
well-known London firm. This is a full 
copy of the catalogue entry: 


“Collier, J. Payne. Shakespearean Critic 
and Forger. Falsified documents belonging 
to Dulwich College and elsewhere. 

“ A.L.S. of Shakespearean interest to His 
Excellency M. Salvani Van de Weyer. 3pp. 
8vo. Holyport 28th Sept. 1853. Also 10 
sheets of Fascimiles referred to by him in 
the letter. Together inlaid to folio size 
and newly bound in half morocco. £5: 5: 0. 

“In his letter Collier says: ‘ Give me leave 
to perform my promise, and to do some- 
thing more by forwarding the facsimiles of 
which I spoke to you, and others which I 
did not mention. They all relate to Shake- 
speare, or to our early Dramatists and 
Actors, and I have written upon such as 
seem to require it. 

“* The four imitations of printing . . . are 
further facsimiles from my folio Shake- 
speare of 1632, with manuscript emenda- 
tions. I thought they would be interesting 
companions to my recent volume ‘ Notes 
and Emendations’ etc. 

“The facsimiles include the following, 
some having autograph endorsements by 
Collier : 

“Four pages of Additional Facsimiles 
from Mr Collier’s Folio 1632. Plate 1, 2, 
3, and 4. 

“ Facsimiles of the handwriting of Nathan 


Field, Robert Daborne, and Philip 
Massinger. From the originals at Dulwich 
College. 


“Facsimile of the handwriting of the 
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dramatist Thomas Dekker. 
original at Dulwich College. 
“ Facsimile of the handwriting of Sir W. 
Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, 
From the original at Dulwich College, 
“Two pages of facsimiles of Henslowe’s 
Diary at Dulwich College.” 


From the 


Where are these documents now? In 
America? It may be that they would give 
the key to other Collier fabrications, 
Collier’s industry and imitative gifts were 
amazing, and his “imitations of printing” 
are disturbing. 

There are, I believe, collections of Collier 
documents in America which have not yet 
been examined and catalogued. It is a work 
which might profitably be undertaken in the 


near future. SYDNEY RACE 


THE MISFORTUNES OF HOOD: 1841 


AFTER five years abroad in Germany and 
Belgium, Thomas Hood returned to 
England in the summer of 1840. He was 
deeply disturbed by a lawsuit with one of 
his publishers, A. H. Bailey, and so depressed 
and ill that he wrote to a friend that he felt 
“sure another month in Belgium would 
have done for me.” Almost at once he 
began writing some of his best work, but 
until he was appointed editor of the New 
Monthly Magazine in August 1841, he 
passed through one of the severest crises of 
his struggling career. It has always been 
known that about this time his friends did 
their best to aid him in spite of his reluctance 
to accept assistance; and both the Memorials 
by his children, and the Life by Walter 
Jerrold, mention that he was independent 
enough to refuse a special grant which was 
voted to him by the Royal Literary Fund. 
None of his biographers, however, have 
previously disclosed that only two or three 
months before his fortunes changed for the 
better, he was in such difficulties that he 
was forced to revoke his earlier refusal and 
to apply for the grant which he had been 
generously awarded.’ 
So unwilling was he to accept its help 
that the society went so far as to waive its 
general rules for making grants. Hood’s 


*Mrs. Frances Freeling Broderip and Thomas 
seed (Ir.), Memorials of Thomas Hood, 1860, Il, 


* Thanks are due to the present General Com- 
mittee of the Royal Literary Fund for its kind 
permission to make use of the papers quoted from 
its records. 
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need was brought to the notice of the Com- 
mittee by R. H. Barham on the 13th January 
1841, when, without demanding further 
notice or a formal application, the society 
at once voted him the sum of £50. Barham’s 
testimony was confirmed by C. W. Dilke, 
who drew up a statement for the records 
after the meeting in which he declared: “It 
is in my knowledge that he has been for 
some months in extreme bad health, & that 
about ten days since he was so bad that for 
many hours his life was in danger. For 
some months too he has been in great 
pecuniary difficulties, and . . . I can certify 
that within these few days he has been in 
want of even a few shillings.” 

The grant was immediately forwarded to 
Hood, but it arrived at a time when he was 
sill able to decline it. “I returned it,” he 
told his old friend Dr. Elliott, “for many 
and well-judged reasons . . . though it 
would have afforded me some ease and 
relief.”* In a letter to the Committee he 
explained what these reasons were. In the 
first place, he held that anyone who took 
to literature should try to maintain his 
independence: “I am too proud of my 
Profession to grudge it some suffering .. . 
and should hardly feel as one of the 
fraternity, if I had not my portion of the 
Calamities of Authors”; and, secondly, he 
found his present position “an easy one 
compared with that of some eight months 
ago, When out of heart and out of health,— 
helpless, spiritless, sleepless, childless.” 
Finally, he wrote: “My embarrassment 
and bad health are of such standing that I 
have become, as it were, seasoned. For the 
last six years I have been engaged in the 
same struggle, without seeking, receiving, 
or requiring, any pecuniary assistance what- 
ever... . To provide for similar wants there 
are the same means & resources, the same 
head, heart, & hands,—the same bad health 
—and may it only last long enough!—in 
short the same crazy vessel for the same 
foul weather—but I have not thought yet 
of hanging out my ensign upside down. 
Fortunately since manhood I have been 
dependent solely on my own exertions—a 
condition which has exposed & enured me 








(0 vicissitudes; whilst it has nourished a 
pride which will fight on, & has yet some 
tetrenchments to make ere it surrenders. .. . 
Ireally do not feel myself to be yet a proper 
dbject for your bounty. And should I ever 
* Memorials, II, 87. 
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become so, I fear that such a crisis will find 
me looking elsewhere—to the earth beneath 
me for final rest, and to the heaven above 
me for final justice.’ 

It was a brave attempt to keep his inde- 
pendence; and it was with pride Hood wrote 
to Dr. Elliott, “I am the first who has said 
‘no.” The contest with Bailey continued, 
however, his debts increased, ill-health 
remained, and on account of his wife and 
two children he at last felt no longer justi- 
fied in refusing help. On the 25th May 
1841, he wrote to the Committee: “You 
may conceive the extreme pain with which 
I revoke my former decision. My views 
and feelings as then expressed are still un- 
altered, but unexpected combinations have 
occurred which compel me for the sake of 
others to seek and accept the aid you so 
handsomely offered.” 

The grant was accordingly renewed at the 
next meeting on June 9th, and a few days 
later Hood wrote to the Committee to 
acknowledge it: 

“ Gentlemen. 

The feelings I endeavoured to express 
when you so generously tendered me your 
assistance have left me little to add on 
the actual receipt of your bounty. Pray 
accept, once more, my most grateful 
thanks for your kindness, & your con- 
tinued good-will towards me. It cannot 
but be gratifying to find that so many 
strangers are my friends, at a time when 
friends are proverbially apt to degenerate 
into acquaintance & acquaintance into 
strangers. 

“The present opportunity tempts me to 
explain why my former renunciation of 
the money should have been followed so 
speedily by an application so much at 
variance with my professions. There was, 
however, no affectation of indepen- 
dence—indeed, during the last twelve 
months my earnings will cover my very 
economical expenditure. The truth is, 
that an unforeseen case occurred when 
the sum would be of service so important 
as to Overcome my scruples—or rather it 
made their sacrifice a matter of duty 
towards others. But my former senti- 
ments and views remain unaltered—for 
my vessel is no crazier, my clouds no 
blacker & my ‘sea of troubles ’ no rougher 
“From MS in the records of the society. It was 


given from an accurate copy by Walter Jerrold, 
Thomas Hood, His Life and Times, 1907, 341-3. 
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than before. It is true that I have heard 
from Leicestershire that I am in prison,— 
and from Brussels that I am insane. My 
difficulties have again been paragraphed 
in public journals*—and my ‘ destitution ’ 
has been cried about the Exchange, or 
rather in the neighbourhood of Cornhill. 

Nevertheless I am happy to assure you 

Gentlemen, that as yet my only confine- 

ment has been to my bed, and that my 

madness must have originated in some 
other brain, or at least Head. 

“Tt is not improbable that the un- 
warrantable publicity thus given to my 
private affairs may again provoke or 
compel me to further disclosures—But 
such a statement I repeat will be purely 
explanatory. It will be in fact my humble 
contribution to Literary history, & serve 
to show that my present cruel position is 
not due to the improvidence & careless 
habits as generally imputed to Authors 
(for my proper pecuniary difficulties I 
could have overcome) but to the fraudu- 
lent practices of a dishonest agent. 

I have the honor to be 

Gentlemen 
Your very grateful & obedt. Servt. 
Thos: Hood.” 

The grant saw Hood over his temporary 
difficulties, and in spite of his later sufferings 
he never applied to the Literary Fund again. 
He died in debt on the 3rd May 1845. His 
friends exerted themselves to help Mrs. 
Hood and the children, and Barham once 
more acted on their behalf. His own illness 
prevented him from attending the next meet- 
ing of the society, but with David Salomons 
and William Harvey he joined in recom- 
mending them to the Committee, which 
awarded a final grant of £75. 


K. J. FIELDING. 


* Among others, Hood may have had in mind 
the Argus, 7 February 1841, which remarked: 

“THE LITERARY FUND.—A subscriber informs 
us that the old system of favouritism is adopted 
in relieving applicants, and that in one instance 
lately it has been carried to a most unwarrantable 
excess. We shall enquire into this; the donors 
must not be Hoodwinked.” 


MACKELCAN 


(cxcviii. 86-7, 220, 407) 


HAVE recently found mention of this 

unusual name in the 1851 Census; there 
it is entered as Mackelcken and Mackelchin, 
viz. : 
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118 High Street, 


of St. Jo 
Wapping: ha, 


Lear Mackelcken, Victualler and Lighter. 
man, aged 45, born at Wapping; 
Catherine, his wife, aged 42, born at St. 
George’s (in the East, semble); 
Two sons: Lear, aged 19, born at St 
George’s afsd.; 
Benjamin, aged 13, born at Wapping: 
Three daus: Rebecca, aged 10, born at 
Wapping; 

Elizabeth, aged 7, born at Wapping; 
Catherine, aged 3, born at Wapping; 
A visitor at the above address: John 

Mackelcken, Lighterman, aged 42 and 

unmarried, born at Ratcliff, Mddsx. 
6, Queen’s Head Alley: 
Elizabeth Mackelchin, aged 7, born at 
Wapping, niece of Margaret Grimer (of 
the above address) “owner of Lighter 
employing one man,” aged 48 born at 
Wapping. A. COLIN COLE. 


par. 


EDWARD WALFORD: A DISTRESSED 
EDITOR 


AFTER their dispute with Dickens had 

brought the Household Words partner- 
ship to a close, Bradbury and Evans began 
Once a Week in opposition to Dickens’s new 
journal, All the Year Round. Samuel Lucas, 
at that time a major literary reviewer for 
the Times, was appointed editor; Edward 
Walford was his sub-editor. This arrange- 
ment continued until 1865, when Lucas left 
the Bouverie Street firm to edit the new 
Shilling Magazine. Walford then became 
editor of Once a Week, a position which he 
held until the beginning of the New Series, 
edited by E. S. Dallas, a colleague of Lucas’s 
on the Times, in January 1868.' In addition, 
from January 1866 to May 1868 Walford 
was editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
also published by Bradbury and Evans. 
Walford’s position was not always.a happy 
one: his time was demanded by exhausting 
tasks in addition to his heavy editorial 
duties;? and, as the following letter amply 


*The DNB has it that Walford’s consents with 
Once a — ended in 1865. (1888, LIX, 39.) 
*See, e.g., S. M. Ellis, Henry Kingsley, 1830- 
a Towards a Vindication (London, 1 31), pp. 
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shows, he felt that Bradbury and Evans 
infringed upon his freedom as an editor. 


“Once a Week ” Office 
No. 11, Bouverie St. Fleet Street 
London, E. C. 
To Messrs. Bradbury Evans & Co 
December 4th 1867. 


Gentlemen 

In reply to your enquiry as to whether I 
have any, & if any then what, changes to 
propose in the contents of “ Once a Week,” 
more especially in reference to the New Year 
& the contemplated reduction of the price 
of the magazine from 3d. to 2d.,° I beg to 
submit to you the following statement for 
your consideration. 

Where an Editor is conscious of having 
steadily & honestly done his best, his very 
best, in discharging his duty to his employers, 
to the public, & to his contributors, it is idle 
and meaningless to promise that he will do 
better for the future. I am conscious of 
no neglect, of no indifference to your 
interests as proprietors; and so far as I have 
been left free to act, I have exercised my 
judgment independently & honestly as to the 
articles and the illustrations which have 
appeared in “ Once a Week,” & have got the 
very best materials that have been available 
to me, having due regard to the wide invita- 
tion to “outsiders” which formed a 
prominent feature in your original prospec- 
tus, & which has never been recalled. 

I wish that I were quite convinced that this 
policy of inviting “ outsiders” so freely, and 
of accepting their papers to such an extent 
has altogether been productive of as good 
results as both you and I had a right to 
expect. What is in theory & on paper the 
best course, however, will not always be 
found to work well in practice; and there- 
fore, as I understand that your views lean 
strongly to an increased employment of well 
known and practised pens, and a propor- 
tionately less reliance on “ outsiders,” I am 
willing to carry out such a policy to the best 
of my power in the series with which you 
inaugurate the new year. 

I have already applied, therefore, to a 
number of gentlemen, who have promised 
their cooperation, & whose well-known 
Names appearing in the early numbers of 
your new series will do much to conciliate 
the confidence of the public, and enable me 


* With the first issue of the New Series, 4 January 
1868, the price of the magazine was reduced to 2d. 
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to second your own efforts as you wd. wish 
to have them seconded.* 


You have already told me, & recently, that 
in the opinion of competent judges “ Once a 
Week ” has of late shown a marked improve- 
ment in its contents, & that you wish I should 
continue as Editor of the New Series. I 
gladly accept that wish as a proof of your 
confidence; for it has ever been my pride 
& my pleasure to be identified with “ Once a 
Week,” and few things wd. pain me more 
than a separation from it. But I must 
frankly remind you that in order to enable 
an Editor to do his work satisfactorily either 
to himself or to his employers, it is necessary 
that he shd. be free to act, &, what is more, 
should feel himself free to act. The pro- 
prietors, I submit, should place before him 
a line of action which they consider advan- 
tageous to their Magazine, & then leave him 
free to carry out that line of action. No one 
with a grain of self-respect in his composi- 
tion will accept responsibility without power 
to act, and I feel that this position is not 
one in which you wd. wish, deliberately & 
of your own choice to place an Editor. 

And yet, to speak plainly & honestly, as 
matters are & have been of late, I do not feel 
myself free to act in my position as Editor. 
I constantly find myself controlled, & my 
judgment over-ruled in matters of detail, in 
a way which not only disheartens me, but 
which also makes it impossible for me to 
reply to letters which require an answer from 
the Editor, or to write as I could wish in 
asking the aid of able pens. 

If some alteration could be made in this 
respect, it wd. be, I am sure, a great advan- 
tage to both yourselves & myself; and in that 
case I have no fear that I shall experience 
any deficiency of a continuance of good 
papers for the new series. But double action 
and divided responsibility, I can easily fore- 


*In the advertisements for the New Series, forth- 
coming serial novels by Charles Reade, Anthony 
Trollope, and the Baroness Blaze de Bury were 
announced. Later, the proprietors thought it would 
be a great thing to run a condensed translation of 
Victor Hugo’s new novel, L’Homme qui rit; and 
Trollope was put aside to make this possible. 
Finally, however, neither Trollope nor Hugo 
appeared in Once a Week: The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton was published in shilling parts; and Hugo’s 
novel, under the title of By Order of the_King, 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Charles 
Reade and Dion Boucicault, the Baroness Blaze de 
Bury, Henry Kingsley, and Mrs. Anna Caroline 
Steele contributed the stories by “* practised pens.” 
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see, will & must lead to chronic dissatisfac- 
tion and endless perplexities. 


I am, gentlemen, 

with every good wish, your faithful 
servant and friend 
E. Walford 


P. S. I wish this letter to be understood as 
referring, mutatis mutandis, to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine as well as to “Once a 
Week.’” 


The two principal points upon which 
Walford insists in his letter are especially 
interesting if we remember that, at least in 
the beginning, Once a Week was intended 
to compete with All the Year Round. 
Dickens’s editorial policy was in direct 
opposition to that prevailing with his com- 
petitors: together with W. H. Wills, his sub- 
editor, Dickens directed the course of his 
journal with the strongest editorial hand; 
and both editor and sub-editor worked dili- 
gently to gather round them a tight corps of 
writers who would give to the project two 
things—a unified front dictated by Dickens’s 
own literary and social principles and, within 
these general limits, variety to the contents.® 


WILLIAM E. BUCKLER. 
New York University. 


*There is evidence throughout the history of 
Once a Week that the proprietors meddled with 
the affairs of their editors. The serial story with 
which the first number of the magazine began was 
Charles Reade’s A Good Fight; it was Bradbury 
and Evans, not Samuel Lucas, who made arrange- 
ments for the novel. The letter quoted above, 
moreover, gains gpa from an excerpt from 
another letter of Walford’s to Mr. Bradbury dated 
8 October 1867. The Jetter discusses a much altered 
and abridged article by Dr. Andrew Wynter, a 
regular contributor to the illustrated miscellany 
from its beginning: ‘‘ [I] hope that you will approve 
it under its new title of ‘Mural Symbolism.’ If 
you disapprove it & disallow it, I must substitute 
something else & will do so willingly; but it really 
is a pleasant and amusing paper——” Finally, it 
was Bradbury and Evans who caused an estrange- 
ment between E. S. Dallas and Anthony Trollope 
by violating their agreement for the latter’s The 

icar of Bullhampton. (The letters from Walford 
quoted in this article are in the possession of Brad- 
bury, Agnew & Co.; Alan G. Agnew, Esquire, the 
Managing Director, has kindly made them available 
to me and given me permission to print them.) 


*See my articles: ‘* Dickens’s Success with 
Household Words,” The Dickensian, XLVI (Sept., 
1950), 197-203; and ‘‘ Once a Week under Samuel 
ey 1859-65," PMLA, LXVII (Dec., 1952), 
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FRINTON CHURCH, ESSEX 
St. Mary Magdalen: Tombstone Epitaphs 
(Continued from page 447) 


113. Edgar Christmas, w.d. 5th Nov 1935, 
aged 53 years. 

114. To our beloved sister Sarah Alice 
Cozens 12 January 1936. Mary Elizabeth 
Cozens 8 July 1943. 

115. Ll.m.o. my dear husband Walter 
Allson, passed on April 27th 1932 aged 77 
years. also his beloved wife Sarah Allson, 
Died 16 April 1941 aged 86 years. Also of 
our dear son, Ernest Allson Ships Officer 
H.M.T. Minnehaha, Torpedoed Sept 7, 
1916 Aged 26 years. To be reunited. 

116. John William Crombie, Born Mel. 
rose December 14th 1853? Died Frinton, 
February 26th, 1932. We thank God for 
every remembrance of you. Also of Alice 
Florence (Lallie) his wife, Died on Decem- 
ber 24th 1943, aged 78 years. For ever with 
the Lord. 

117. Charles Arthur Thurgur, w.d. June 
5th, 1934, aged 38 years. Prov. iii. v. 5. 

118. Alice Lane Moon, Born Dec. 15th, 
1869. Died July 18th, 1935. 

119. Lambert Halstead who passed on 
March 26. 1936. They shall see God. 

120. Florence Greaves a loving sister & 
aunt who was called home 12 Nov. 1936 in 
her 73rd year. Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. 

121. Dennis. 

122. S.t.t.m.o. our dear son Charles Henry 
Carter, w.d. Sept 18th, 1931. aged 28 years. 
Safe in the arms of Jesus. 

123. William Alfred Jones, w.d. Jan 9th, 
1935 aged 75 years. 

124. Margaret Ada Kiddle, who fell 
asleep 3rd May 1936, aged 68 years. God 
is love. 

125. John Leslie Wilmer Bull, w.d. 17th 
April 1937, aged 42 years. 

126. Caroline Pinket with Christ Feb 8th, 
1937. 

127. Lila Mary Alley who passed on to 
the higher life on December 21st 1946 in 
her 69th year. 

128. I.L.M.o our dear sister Fanny 
Elizabeth Stock, who passed away April 
20th, 1938, aged 69 years. also Emily Stock, 
who passed away Dec 4th 1940 aged 75 
years. 

129. Mary Ann wife of Richard Stone 
w.d. February 15, 1875 aged 67 years. gentle 
and easily intreated full of mercy and good 
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fruits. Also of Richard Stone, for 54 years 
churchwarden of this parish w.d. June 19th 
1892 aged 82 years, and Jessie Stone, w.d. 
February 19th, 1927, aged 79 years. 

130. Louis Freeland Elliott, Born April 
5th 1859, Died May 27: 1938. A good 
man & a true friend. 

131. George William Potts Died 25th 
April 1945, aged 71 years. 

132. William Stone, w.d. April 26. 1897. 
aged 44 years. 

133. Maud Louie Mardall, who passed 
away Nov 23rd 1932, aged 39 years. 

134. Sara, Wife of George Weaver, w.d. 
li January 1901, Aged 45 years. In life in 
death, O Lord abide with me. 

135. George Henry Salmon, w.p.a. March 
11th 1933 aged 67 years. At rest. 

136. ILM.o. my dear husband George 
Thirkettle, w.d. 9th December 1912, aged 62 
years. His end was peace, also of my dear 
son Fred w.e.ir. May 26. 1915, aged 24 
years. Dearly loved by all. also his beloved 
wife Charlotte w.d. 8 June 1930. 

137. Eliza Blois Goodman wife of John 
Jim Goodman, Died 6 May 1913, aged 72 
years. 

138. Margaret Dunn, w.d. 19th November 
1914. also her grand daughter, Sarah 
Eleanor Stain Died 15 December 1930. 

139. Killed on active service, Lieut. P. G. 
Percy Pitt (Pat) aged 23 years only beloved 
son of Margaret & Percy Pitt. Finis opus 
coronat. 

140. Carl August Bodensiei Born 1852 
Died 1915. 

141. I.l.m.o. my dear wife Maud Griggs 
wd.t.l. July 17, 1941. Until the day dawns. 

142. I.l.m.o. dear father Charles Herbert 
Piggott, Died February 8th 1912 age 55 
years. Good night! Until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away. also dear mother 
Elisabeth Emma Piggott, Died March 8th 
1940 age 87 years. also Leonard Piggott only 
son of the above and dearly loved husband 
of May, Died Oct 28th 1950, age 71 years. 

143. Thomson Fletcher. Died 14th Dec. 
1924, aged 86 years. also of Isha Fletcher 
Died 3rd June 1936, aged 78 years. 

144. Henry James Maidment w.e.i.r. July 
th 1924 aged 74 years. 

145. Per ardua astra 1578841, Wireless 
Operator and Air Gunner, Royal Air Force, 
Sergeant A. J. Cook 4th January 1943. 

146. Clara Elizabeth Tuke who passed 
peacefully home to rest March 10. 1910. 
aged 68 years, also in ever loving memory 
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of my darling mother (sister of the above) 
Maria Elizabeth Ballinger who fell asleep in 
Jesus April 19th, 1913. Peace Perfect Peace. 
also in affectionate memory of Dora Clarissa 
Heale daughter of Maria Elizabeth Ballin- 
ger, Passed to her rest 4th May 1950 aged 76. 

147. Alfred Joseph Saint, w.d.t.l. April 
2nd 1912, aged 48 years. Patient in suffer- 
ing, peaceful in death. 

148. This stone was erected by voluntary 
subscriptions in memory of Cecil Bambridge 
aged 19 years one of the crew of the Frinton 
Volunteer Lifeboat who was drowned while 
on service April 5. 1911. He gave his life 
for others. Elisabeth Bambridge Aged 58 
Years, Mother of the above, w.d. 26th 
November 1911. 

O God our help in ages past 
Our hope for years to come 
Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home. 

149. Elsie Mary May Died 18 November 
1844, 

150. Mary Jane Parkin, w.e.i.r. April 18th, 
1911. He turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning. 


151. I.L.M.o. our dear Father and 
Mother. Rest in peace. Emma Stow, died 
June 3rd, 1912, aged 62 years. Also her 


loving husband, William Stow, Died June 
3rd, 1918, aged 68 years. 

152. Walter Charles Priest, Died March 
17th 1918, Aged 68 years. Mary Ann Priest 
Died January Sth 1946, aged 9 years. 

153. Sarah, the beloved wife of John 
Bailey, w.f.a. 6 Jan. 1907. Until the day 
break and the shadows flee away. 

154. Harry George Priest, Born January 
11, 1878, Passed on June 13th 1933. 

155. Sarah Catherine Waterlow, Born 
March 20, 1842, Died March 27, 1933. 
Clara Alice, wife of Harry Horn Heap, 
Died Oct 21st, 1948, aged 79. 

156. Ellen Mary (Nellie) wife of Chas. W. 
Vincent (a devoted wife and mother) w.f.a. 
May llth, 1905 aged 54 years. Until the 
day break and the shadows flee away. 

157. Herbert Isaac Cook the beloved hus- 
band of Susie Cook, w.f.a. in Jesus Decem- 
ber 21st 1903, aged 35 years. 

Beyond the stars no storms will beat 

No thorns will pierce our wearied feet 

No sad goodbyes we e’er shall pay 

And see fond faces glide away 

Forms that here we seek in vain 

There we'll clasp their hands again. 

158. Hezekiah John Cook the beloved 
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son of David & Sarah Cook who was unfor- 
tunately drowned going to the rescue of the 
Crew of the Schooner Saxon Maid of Fleet- 
wood on the Gunfleet Sands July Sth 1900 
aged 19 years. 

Soft the winds that blow from the home- 

land 

Sweet the morn that breaks on the shore 

Soon we’ll meet again our beloved ones 

Where sorrow pain and death come no 

more. 

159. Ada Allen wife of Charles Hedley 
Allen, Died January 10th 1943. 

160. Francis Parkinson in his 90th year. 
5th Jan 1944, 

161. Per ardua ad astra Pilot officer 
P. W. Dormon Pilot Royal Air Force 9th 
September 1942. 

162. Edith Caroline Frances wife of 
James Carbett Davis, Died 14 April 1939, 
Aged 64 Years. 

163. Henry Royal Cridge, w.d. 19 Dec 
1939, aged 63 years. 

164. George Muller Vincent (a beloved 
son and brother died Jan. 29, 1906, eight 
months — his mother aged 20 years. “ An 
heir—through grace.” 

165. Mary Elizabeth Farr, w.d.t.l. Febru- 
ary 26th, 1907, aged 45 years. In Thy 
presence is fulness of joy, at Thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. 

166. Ellen the beloved wife of Joseph 
Darvell, w.d.t.l. March 29, 1907 aged 57 
years. Gone but not forgotten. Also of 
Joseph Darvell, w.d. March 1, 1914, Aged 
71 


167. Alice Mary Crow, Died September 
6th, 1946, aged 79. Peace Perfect Peace. 

168. Ethel M. Clements, Died 23 May 
1924 aged 36 years. 

169. Maud Maria Hudson wife of 
Thomas Flight Smith, w.f.a. August 8th 
1907. She was greatly loved by all who 
knew her, also of Thomas Flight Smith, 
w.p.a. August 12th 1908, aged 68. 

170. Kate Potts, Died 21st Sept 1945 aged 
70 years. 

171. George Pegler Chew, Died March 
2nd 1910 Aged 62. A Loving husband and 
father. 

172. Chipped kerbs of stone on which is 
no inscription. 

173. James William Rickman, Devoted 
husband and father, w.p.a. April 24th 1934 
aged 76 years. We thank God upon every 
remembrance of him. Also Edith Hunter 
Rickman, Beloved wife and mother who 
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passed on June Sth, 1936, aged 75 years, 
She made a heaven about her here. 

174. Mary Ann Allen, Wife of George 
Allen Who Fell Asleep in Jesus, On April 
20th 1901. Aged 57 years. Also Their 
Beloved Son, William Robert Allen, Who 
Departed This Life in Dublin Febry 26th, 
1901. Aged 29 years. Jesu in Thy Holy 
Keeping Leave Me Now Our Loved One 
Sleeping. 

175. Harry the beloved husband of 
Georgina, Died 11th Nov 1931, also of 
Georgina the dearly beloved wife of 
Eade, Died 10th Jan 1944, Aged 84 Years, 

176. I.L.M. of my dear husband Thomas 
Coomer who fell asleep March 14th 1924 
aged 60 years. Into Thy Hands O Lord, 
also of Harriet Coomer wife of the above 
who fell asleep February 16th 1931, aged 
77 years. Peace Perfect Peace. 

177. I.e.L.M. of my dear husband Joseph 
Teghe C. Roberson, Born Janry 20th 1866 
passed away Jany. 13th 1907. I will be with 
thee. Also of my dearly loved son Cyril 
Harlow Roberson, Born Janry 2nd 1893, fell 
asleep April 23rd 1908. 

If love and care could death prevent 

Thy days would not so soon been’spent 

Life was denied but God did see 

Eternal life was best for thee, 
also of our dear son Ronald Joseph youngest 
son of the above, Drowned whilst on active 
service March 21. 1917. aged 19 years. 

178. Alice Pattie Wood, Died Feb 4th, 
1933, Aged 74. 

179. Elizabeth the beloved wife of George 
Burchell 14th January 1933 aged 68 years. 
Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer oft wished I'll sing before. 
G. Burchell Died 11.2.50 aged 95 years. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 

shalt be saved. Born August 8th 

180. Stephen Pocock Born August 8th 
1856, Died May 26th 1901. 

181. Harriet Hanson, who fell asleep. 

182. Emily Adela Rosemary Rand, Passed 
June 9 1912 Aged 5 Years. 

183. Myra Hale, Died Dec 26th 1915. 

184, Stephen George Self, Died 23rd 
November 1945. 

185. James A. West, Died 19th Dec 1941, 
aged 42. 

186. Mary Moody 1839 1927. 
Rest. 


Abiding 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 
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gT. CLEMENT.—The legend that St. 
Clement, in his journeyings on foot, 
was the first to take practical notice of the 
fact that wool, when used in a sandal to 
ease Walking, had felting properties, is said 
to be the reason why he was adopted as 
Patron Saint by the early felt-makers, and, 
in turn, by felt hat makers. 

Since we are often asked for information 
on this point, I am wondering whether any 
correspondent can give any historical basis 
for the legend. 

There are a good many churches in this 
country dedicated to St. Clement, who, I 
understand, is also regarded as the Patron 
Saint of Mariners. Why was St. Clement 


chosen ? A. MORLEY. 
Hatters’ Information Centre. 


MB. ACKWORTH = (1647).—In the 

‘Memoirs of the Martyr King’ by 
Allan Fea, published in 1905 by John Lane, 
there occurs in the narrative of John 
Ashburnham reprinted in this book at page 
22, a reference to an anticipated attempt on 
the life of Charles I, then at Hampton Court, 
the date being 1647. 

‘Mr. Ackworth informed his Majesty that 
Colonel Rainsborough was resolved to kill 
him and offered to prove it by two wit- 
nesses.” Who was the Mr. Ackworth to 
whom reference is made? 


RosBerT N. HALES. 


BRITISH TRAVELLERS IN SWITZER- 

LAND.—I am compiling a register of 
British travellers and residents in Switzer- 
land between 1500 and 1820. If any reader 
knows of such from manuscript sources, I 
should be deeply grateful for information 
giving the names of the travellers, the years 
of their journeys, the chief places visited, 
and the reference of the manuscript, letter, 


diary, &c. G. R. pE BEER. 


39 Shrewsbury House, 
Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.3. 


APTAIN BREWER.—In an account 

book of Robert Abbott (1610-1658) 

there are several entries of which the follow- 
Ing are typical: 
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1649. Aug: 25. Pd. Capt. Brewer in pt. 
of painters worke. £005. -. - 

1649. Sept: 13. Pd. Capt Brewer the 

painter in full of his bill. £005. 10. - 

Was Captain Brewer a “house painter” 

or was there a portrait painter or artist of 

this name? The title of “Captain” seems 

difficult to associate with either calling in 

those days, particularly that of a tradesman. 


JASPER ABBOTT. 
Commander, R.N. 


“qyLD HEEMSKERCK.”—A mezzotint 

by Jonathan Spilsbury (flor. 1760- 
1790) depicts an old shoemaker, with fringe 
of white beard and a pink-and-white com- 
plexion. He is dressed in 18th-century style, 
wears a leather apron and hand-guard, and 
sits on a stool, hand-sewing a black shoe. 
His tools are on the floor nearby. Finished 
shoes shown are English in type. 

The title runs: “Done from an Original 
Picture of Old Heemskerck.” Is anything 
known of this “ character” among the shoe- 
making fraternity of St. Martin’s in the 
seventeen-hundreds? The name seems to 
be Dutch in origin, though originally slightly 
varied in spelling—e.g. Martin Jacobz 
Heemskerk (1498-1574), the painter, and 
Johan Van Heemskerk (1597-1656), advo- 
cate and poet, both distinguished enough to 
find a niche in the Enc. Britt., but neither 
having, it seems, any connection with 
practical shoemaking. PETER BARBER. 


MADAM PIGOTT OF CHETWYND 

HALL, SHROPSHIRE.—In Haunted 
England, 1949, the haunting of the park 
and gardens of Chetwynd Hall by Mad 
Pigott, who died “towards the end of the 
eighteenth century,” is dealt with at con- 
siderable length. It appears that she was 
finally laid to rest “ by twelve parsons who 
read the psalms continually for many 
hours.” 

Is it known who this Madam Pigott was? 
As she is stated to have died in childbed, 
the most likely seems to be Diana, daughter 
and co-heir of Richard Rocke, of Shrews- 
bury, first wife of Robert Pigott of Chet- 
wynd who died in 1770 (see Landed Gentry, 


1838). P. D. M. 


WILLMORE (JAMES TIBBETTS), 1800- 
63, WILLMORE (ARTHUR), 1814- 
88.—These two brothers were line-engravers, 
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the first was an associate engraver of the 
Royal Academy, 1843, the second exhibited 
there between 1858 and 1885; both are in 
the D.N.B. Is anything known of their 
family life, beyond what is said there? 
What was the maiden name of their mother? 
Did either have a daughter, and if so 
was she married, and to whom? 


ENQUIRER. 


HE OLD HIGH COURT OF CHAN- 
CERY.—In his preface to “ Bleak 
House,” dated 1853, Dickens wrote: “ At 
the present moment there is a suit before 
the Court which was commenced nearly 
twenty years ago; in which from thirty to 
forty counsel have been known to appear 
at one time; in which costs have been in- 
curred to the amount of seventy thousand 
pounds; which is a friendly suit; and which 
is, I am assured, no nearer to its termina- 
tion now than when it was begun. There 
is another well-known suit in Chancery, not 
yet decided, which was commenced before 
the close of the last century and in which 
more than double the amount of seventy 
thousand pounds has been swallowed up in 
costs.” What were these two cases? When 
and how did they end? This information is 
probably given somewhere by an expert 
Dickensian, but I am more familiar with 
Dickens’ novels than with the books written 
about them. Cc. 


M. TOOLE.—Information is desired 
about Toole’s connection with the 
Edinburgh stage, and any papers he may 
have left at his death. Would any descen- 
dant please communicate with 
Mr. W. John Hill, 
12 Talbot Crescent, 
Balwyn, 
Melbourne, E.8, 
Australia 
who would be so glad to learn any facts in 
his possession about his ancestor. 


W. J. H. 


GOURCE WANTED.— 


Our life is but a winter’s day. 

Some only breakfast and away; 

Others to dinner stay and are full-fed ; 

The oldest merely sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


W. H. J. 
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Replies 








OHN TRUSLER (cxcviii. 448).—The two 
MS. volumes of the unpublished 
Memoirs of John Trusler for which Mr, 
R. A. Lynex makes enquiries are in the 
Reference Department of the Bath Munici- 
pal Libraries. Mr. Greene who bought the 
volumes from Messrs. Sotheby in 1885 can 
be identified with Mr. Emanuel Green, of 
Bath, compiler of “ Bibliotheca Somerseten- 
sis...” 1902. 3 vols. His extensive collec. 
tion was bequeathed to the Bristol Libraries 
with the residue to the Bath Reference 
Library in 1920 and Trusler’s Memoirs were 
among the residue. Exsie A. Russ, 


Deputy Librarian, 


[PAWSON TURNER (1775-1858) s.v. St. 

Margaret's Church, Westminster 
(cxeviii. 448)—The most complete account 
of his life and activities is to be found in 
“The Turner Family of Mulbarton and 
Great Yarmouth” by “the late Rev. 
Harward Turner,” New Edition Revised by 
Frederick Johnson, for Private Circulation 
only. London. Jarrold & Sons, 10-11 War- 
wick Lane, E.C. - 1907. 

He was a scholar, botanist, antiquary and 
banker. I do not know where other copies 
of the book can be found, but I expect that 
it would be available at Great Yarmouth 
Library. I inherited my copy from my 
mother, his great granddaughter. 


MICHAEL WATERHOUSE. 


PoOE'’s VAULTS (cxcviii. 395).—Professor 

Cronin’s interesting article deserves a 
reply. In The Fall of the House of Usher, 
Poe was probably deliberately obscure, and 
perhaps some of the charm of the story lies 
in the fact that it is in part mysterious to the 
average reader in one or two details. Pro- 
fessor Cronin concludes by presenting two 
alternative interpretations, one of which is 
that Usher knew that Madeline was alive— 
and proceeds to prefer another idea, which 
involves the notion that Poe “the artist 
faltered.” Poe did not falter. 


Roderick and Madeline Usher are identical 
twins, alike in appearance. Poe either didn’t 
know—or dismissed for artistic reasons, the 
fact that identical twins are of the same sex. 
The notion that twins share a soul is 
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decidedly widespread. But Poe’s twins 
share their family soul with the HOUSE, 
and Roderick knew it. The first critic to 
recognise this was the late H. P. Lovecraft, 
writer of weird fiction, who seems to have 
first published his views in an amateur maga- 
zine, in a long essay on Supernatural Horror 
in Literature, reprinted posthumously in the 
first collection of his works, The Outsider, 
1939. The chapter on Poe is of the greatest 
importance. 

Lovecraft’s interpretation is confirmed by 
several things that I have found out. 
Roderick Usher reads a number of strange 
books, which are named. Except for the 
Mad Tryst of Sir Launcelot Canning—which 
is part of the plot—all are genuine, and all 
of them concern in one way or another the 
idea that spirit is extended throughout all 
matter. This idea was a favourite of Poe’s, 
and may be found in his early poem, Al 
Aaraaf and his late prose poem, Eureka. 
Poe published his story in Burton’s Maga- 
zine for September, 1939. In the August 
issue appeared An Opinion on Dreams, 
sometimes ascribed to Poe himself, but, in 
my opinion, the work of Horace Binney 
Wallace, whom Poe seems to have known 
only by his pseudonym, “ William Landor.” 
This article suggests that Man is a trinity 
of body, soul, and spirit. I believe it is the 
basis of the allegory of the House of Usher. 
Poe was editor of the magazine, and surely 
knew the article. 

In almost all cases Poe used symbolic 
names for his characters. Roderick is surely 
named for “ the last of the Visigoths,” well 
known in his day from a composition of 
Alaric A. Watts. Madeline seems to be 
named in a most indirect way for St. Mary 
of Magdala. Magdala means a tower; she 
is “lady of a house.” 

Roderick Usher knew that his sister was 
alive, because he was. When one died, the 
other did, and the house went with them. 
Poe did not falter at all. The story is so 
much based, for its mere details, upon fact, 
that I suspect Poe may have seen a painting 
of a vault lit up by invisible lights in a 
strange way. But I have no account of such 
a picture. THOMAS MABBOTT. 

Hunter College, 

New York. 


REV. HENRY A. SIMCOE, OF CORN- 
WALL, circa 1826 (cxcviii. 449).—The 
account of Henry Addington Simcoe in 
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Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca cornu- 
biensis (II. p. 650-2) contains little, except a 
complete list of his published writings, that 
is not also found in the article on him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. From 
these and from Northamptonshire pedigrees 
it appears that Simcoe was descended 
through his maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Gwillim, from one John Creed of Oundle. 
William Walcot traced his descent through 
his mother from this same John Creed. 


L. E. S. 


LORDSHIP OF MANOR (cxcviii. 448).— 

Should the number of a manor’s free- 
holders fall below two, a Court Baron can 
no longer be held and the manor ceases to 
exist. In such a case, the Court Leet (or 
customary Court) may continue to function, 
and very often does so, but the manor is 
then only a reputed manor. 

The size of the estate is immaterial. For 
instance, a manor formerly held by my 
ancestors covered 600 acres. Subsequent 
owners have gradually sold off the land until 
only 40 acres remain, but this fact does not 
extinguish the manor. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


PREACHING IN GLOVES (cxcviii. 219, 

315, 361).—There is an interesting pas- 
sage in Recollections of the Oxford Move- 
ment by G. Wakeling (London 1895), p. 117. 
He is writing of Christ Church, Hoxton, in 
the 1850's, a benefice then held by the Revd. 
Wm. Scott, a collaborator of the Tractarians 
and a distinguished theological scholar and 
editor who for a while edited the Christian 
Remembrancer: 


“One of his curates was a Mr. Rose, a 

fair man with hair parted down the 

middle, who sang the Litany in lavender 

kid gloves!” 
Rose afterwards renounced his Holy Orders 
and was well-known as “ Arthur Sketchley,” 
a famous comic author and reciter. The 
passage is a reminder that, prior to the cere- 
monial revival of the Oxford Movement, 
kid gloves were worn for ministrations 
generally, outside the service of the Altar, 
and not merely for preaching. This use 
must have died out during the 1870's, gloves 
possibly being last worn by certain fashion- 
able Evangelical preachers in the surviving 
proprietary chapels of the time. 

Some recent Anglican bishops have 
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restored the mediaeval use of episcopal 
gloves in church. This is, of course, a very 
different matter. It is a ceremonial usage 
linked with the traditional episcopal orna- 
ments. There are useful references in Eeles: 
Notes on Episcopal Ceremonial (Alcuin 
Club, London: 1948), and in the appropriate 
guides to ecclesiastical ceremonial. 


F. F. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


cy CHURCHES (cxcviii. 453).—Four 
City of London Churches, which in- 
cluded one of Wren’s, were demolished by 
Bishop Winnington Ingram in the years 
1909-1939. For a list of City Churches 
removed under cover of the Union of 
Benefices Act of 1860, during the period 
1867-1939, among which were fourteen 
Wren Churches, see N. & Q., of 8th May, 
1943, pp. 290-291. G. W. Wricut. 


T. CLEMENTS DAY AND THE 
BLACKSMITHS  (cxceviii. 316).—I 
included the chapel on St. Clement’s Isle, 
Mousehole, because it is mentioned by 
Bellenden’ who may well have quoted from 
Leland. That there is no trace of it now 
or in Gilbert’s time or that its disappearance 
is not to be attributed to sea encroachment 
presupposes that some durable material 
such as stone was used in its construction 
but does not prove that it never existed. 

Though the first stone church in the 
British Isles was probably built about 397 at 
Whitham, there were a number built of 
wood or other perishable material as late or 
later than 10th century. 

The cult of St. Clement rose rapidly in 
England and among the Danes and Norse- 
men during 9th and 10th centuries? and 
such records as I have seen of Danish and 
Norse missions at this period point to timber- 
built churches. King Olaf Tryggvesson 
sent a mission to Iceland at the end of 
10th century with timber to build a church 
to St. Clement which they did on the site 
of an old “heathen temple” on one of the 
Westman Isles now called Klemenseyrie.* 

Bishop Patrick of Sundereys in 10th 
century sent Oslygon Hrapperson to Ice- 
land with timber and built a church at 
Esjaberg “ where there were three standing 

*J. Bellenden ‘Description of Scotlande &c.”’ 
Holinshead 1577 (BM Press Mk. 598h3). 

*N. & Q., Vol. cxcvi. 


: b Fs 
* Absalon Taranger “ ie Angelsaksiske Kirkes 
Indflydelse paa den Nordeske” 1890, p. 161. 
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stones” though Howell says that no sign 
of it remained in 1890.* St. Olaf too in 1 jth 
century sent a mission with timber to Ice. 
land to build a church at Tingvalla. 

As Allcroft points out® it was common 
to build churches on the sites of “ heathen 
temples” usually meaning barrows which 
contain cromlechs, later appearing as 
standing stones after early tomb robberies 
or natural demolition. This practice was 
actually encouraged by St. Gregory.* 

The facts that Olaf Tryggvesson was 
baptised in the Scilly Isles and confirmed at 
Andover in 995, that he founded severaj 
churches to St. Clement in Norway, and 
the name of the island at Mousehole lent 
colour to the story that there was a chapel 
or perhaps only a hermits or pilgrims 
oratory there at one time dedicated to 
St. Clement. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
are any prehistoric remains there—Ancient 
Britain, South Sheet (1: 625000) 1951 does 
not show anything there however. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


“Frederick F. W. Howell ‘* Icelandic Pictures in 
Pen and Pencil &c.”’ 1890. 
198 *- H. Allcroft ‘“‘ The Circle and the Cross” 


*N. & Q., Vol. cxcvi. p. 72. 

ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE BOY 
(cxcviii. 449).—Not only Botticelli, but 

Peter Paul Rubens also has painted 
St. Augustine who, componens librum de 
Trinitate, vidit puerum planta foveam con- 
cavare. The tale from which these pictures 
are taken tells of St. Augustine who observes 
a boy on the sea-shore trying to empty the 
ocean by means of a shell—an attempt as 
vain in the eyes of the saint as the effort to 
unravel the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 

The legend is first told in Petrus de Nata- 
libus Catalogus sanctorum, lib. VII, cap. 
128, composed about 1400 and published by 
the Bollandist fathers (Acta sanctorum 
mensis Augusti, tome VI, pp. 375 s.), but it 
has often been paraphrased and retold. 
See, for instance, Albert Wesselski, Klaret 
und sein Glossator, Béhmische Volks-und 
Monchsmarlein im Mittelalter, Briinn, 1936, 
pp. 66 and 69; and Joseph Klapper, Erzdh- 
lungen des Mittelalters, Breslau, 1914, p. 250. 

Arnim and Brentano, in their famous col- 
lection of German folk-songs, Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, have a rhymed version of it, 
beginning with the lines: 
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Mit der Muschel schépft das Biiblein 
aus dem Meer in ein Sandgriiblein ; 
Augustinus stille stand, 

und das Kind zu ihm begann. 

Angelus Silesius, the poet and mystic, has 
in his collection of distichs, Cherubinischer 
Wandersmann (1657, IV, 22), the following 
giritual epigram: 

Halt an, mein Augustin: Eh du wirst Gott 

ergriinden, wird man das ganze Meer in 

einem Griiblein finden. 


This exemplum seems to have been in the 
mind of Izaac Newton when he said a little 
before his death: “I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore 
and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary whilst the great ocean of Truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.” (See Robert 
Eisler, in The Times Literary Supplement, 
April 16, 1938, p. 264.) O. F. BABLER. 


IHOMAS NASHE AND THE “DRAM 
OF EALE” (cxcviii. 377).—Mr. G. 
Blakemore Evans may be interested to refer 
to “The Bacon-Shakespeare Anatomy” by 
Dr. W. S. Melsome (Geo. Lapworth & Co. 
1945), particularly pp. 1-31, for the 
parallelisms between Nashe’s “ Pierce Peni- 
lsse”” and Hamlet’s “dram of eale” 
speech (1, iv). 

It is curious that whenever “ dout” (i.e. 
“extinguish ”) is intended in the First Folio 
it is always printed “doubt,” except in 
“Love’s Labour Lost,” where a distinction 
is made between them. What an immense 
amount of controversy would have been 
saved if the printer of the 1604 Quarto (this 
particular speech does not appear in the 
First Folio) had not muddled “ often dout ” 
by printing it “ of a doubt ”! 

It is the dram of evil which often 
extinguishes the virtues of a man—particu- 
larly is this the case with persons of import- 
ance, which Hamlet calls “ particular men.” 
No alteration is needed for “ eale ” which is 
an obsolete word meaning “evil,” just as 
“deale ” was often used for “ devil”: 


The spirit that I have seene 
May be a deale, and the deale hath power 
T’assume a pleasing shape. 
(Qto 1604) 


R. L. EAGLE. 
The following emendation by Mr. F. H. 


Underwood, is reprinted from N. & Q. 
(1926), cl. 422: 
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the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance/ antidote 
To his own scandel. 
The word ‘ antidote’ would here mean that 
the poison acts as an antidote to health. In 
the text amended thus the word ‘noble’ 
should be slightly emphasized. Ep. 


AMES JOYCE PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD (cxceviii. 173, 408).—Mr. 
Timothy Eckersley of the B.B.C. reported 
to me not only that it had in its Library a 
copy of the Joyce Ulysses record, but also 
that Miss Sylvia Beach had recently written 
that this Joyce record was made for her at 
her request, “ by the Paris Branch of His 
Master’s Voice on November 25th, 1924. 
It was the only record ever made of Joyce 
reading from Ulysses.” On Miss Weaver’s 
copy of this record, in Joyce’s handwriting, 
is the following: 
James Joyce 
27 November 1924 
Paris. 
Hence the date “17 November 1926” for 
this recording quoted by Sloan & Cahoon 
in their Bibliography of James Joyce, from 
Sylvia Beach’s Catalogue of 1935, no. 4, is 
incorrect. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 


AUTHORS WANTED (cxcviii. 359-60).— 
(1) Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti 
saepius audis, Augustus Caesar. 
(Aeneid vi 791-792) 

(2) ‘ Do the duty that lies near.’ 

The thought is expressed by Virgil in 
Eclogue ix 66: 

Desine plura, puer, et quod nunc instat 
agamus. 

Calverley translates the verse as follows: 

Cease lad. We'll do what lies before us 
now. 

The idea occurs earlier in Cicero (De 
Inventione, II ch. xi. section 37—ante factis 
omissis, illud quod instet id agi oportere) 
and is regarded by Otto as proverbial. 


H. H. Hux ey. 


AVALANCHE AT PLURS (cxcviii. 314). 
—The best near-contemporary accounts 
of the destruction of Plurs may be found in 
Fortunat Sprecher von Berneck’s Chroni- 
cum Rhaetiae—the 1633 edition in the 
British Museum should be useful—and in 
Anhorn’s Erschréckenliche Zeitung wie der 
Flecken Plurs . . . untergangen—possibly 
not available here. J. C. SHARP. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE, by 
A. D. Mackenzie. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s.) 


us survey of the history of English 

banknote production is the first of its 
kind and an admirable book. A good many 
people will be surprised to learn that 
although the Bank of England issued its 
first banknote in 1694, the Bank of Sweden 
had begun the practice in 1661, but this is 
as yesterday when compared with the paper 
currency said to have been in use in China 
in the seventh century under the T’ang 
Dynasty. Mr. Mackenzie describes the 
experiments to produce a paper which 
would defeat the forger; he gives us an 
insight to the actual printing processes on 
hand-operated machines; and he traces the 
story of paper money from the time when 
each note was signed and numbered by 
hand. From 1791 until 1917, the printing 
was done within the walls of the Bank itself, 
and in that vast building, familiar all the 
world over, were developed such processes 
of engraving and printing as would stand up 
to the demands for vast quantities of bank- 
notes. Infinite pains were taken to produce 
good designs, and large sums of money were 
spent in testing recommendations for 
defeating forgers who, in 1817, had managed 
to put nearly 31,000 spurious notes into 
circulation. Among the excellent illustra- 
tions in this book is George Cruikshank’s 
bank restriction note ‘ in which the attributes 
of execution, transportation and prison life 
were graphically portrayed’ for such were 
the penalties for the detected forger. 

The Bank of England also printed notes 
for the Government of India from 1860 to 
1928, Postal Orders from 1881 to 1923, and 
Old Age Pension Orders from 1908. So 
vast was the Bank’s printing office that it 
was moved to the St. Luke’s Hospital 
premises in Old Street, E.C.1 in 1917; the 
removal was a stupendous undertaking in 
itself, and it was not until 22 April 1920 
that the last load of plant left Threadneedle 
Street. 

Every aspect of banknote production is 
touched upon by the author. Memories of 





the *‘ Bradburys’ of the First World War are 
brought back, but these were not printed by 
the Bank of England. The older generation 
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used to speak of golden sovereigns as the 
normal form of currency, but perhaps it 
was not realized that £1 notes had been 
issued between 1797 and 1821. And does 
everyone know that 10s., £1 and £5 notes 
are the only denominations now issued by 
‘the Gov’. and Comp*. of the Bank of 
England.’? We can thoroughly recommend 
this book which deals with an essential part 
of everyday life. 


AN HUMBLE SUPPLICATION TO HER 
MAJESTIE. By Robert Southwell, 
Edited by R. C. Bald. 15s. net. Cam. 
bridge University Press. 


HE reprint of this rare octavo, first pub- 
lished in 1600, is very welcome, 
especially as it appears with an excellent 
introduction and appendixes: The author, 
Robert Southwell, though a Jesuit, was in 
sympathy with the Catholic secular priests, 
who wished for a modus vivendi with Eliza- 
beth’s government, and his Supplication 
written in passionate, but at the same time 
unvindictive, prose, is a defence of Catholic 
loyalty and an appeal for better treatment 
for the recusants. Southwell answers, 
accusation by accusation, the Proclamation 
of 1591, in which commissioners were 
appointed ‘in every Shire, Cities and Port 
Townes . . . to discover these venemous 
vipers (the seminary priests), or to chase 
them away out of the Realme from the in- 
fecting of many more. . . .’ Catholics, South- 
well argues, are not traitors, they only wish 
to practise their faith unmolested, nor have 
they any wish to dethrone the Queen, whom 
he terms ‘most mercifull Princess,’ and the 
Babington Plot was a government trap to 
snare them into treason. He finally refutes 
the quibble that Catholics are only punished 
as traitors and not for their religious beliefs: 
‘Divers have been throwne into unsavourie 
and dark dungeons, and broughte soe neere 
starvinge that some for famine have licked 
the very moisture of the walls; some have 
soe farr bene consumed that they were 
hardly recovered to life. What insufferable 
agonies we have bene put to upon the Rack, 
it is not possible to expresse, the feeling soe 
farr exceedeth all speech. . . . Thus (most 
excellent Princesse) are we most inhumanely 
abused, for being priests, and of our Fore- 
father’s faith.” He ends by praying God 
to prosper and preserve the Queen to His 
glory. 
The Supplication was written on the last 
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y of December 1591 and in June 1592 
Southwell himself met without flinching the 
horrifying tortures and barbarous death 
he had described so vividly. The Supplica- 
tion was circulated in manuscript and 
Francis Bacon gave it his grudging admira- 
tion. It was finally published in 1600 as a 
weapon in the archpriest controversy but 
was quickly suppressed by the government 
who feared that its moderate tone would 
win sympathy for the recusants. 

Southwell was before his time in wishing 
for religious toleration. Politics and religion 
were inextricably mixed in the sixteenth- 
century. The Papal Bull of 1570, which 
deposed and excommunicated Elizabeth, in- 
evitably turned English Catholics into 
potential fifth-columnists. Moreover Pope 
Gregory XIII not only granted plenary in- 
dulgencies to two would-be assassins of the 
Queen in 1581 and 1584 but in 1580 wrote 
frankly to the papal nuncio in Madrid :— 
‘There is no doubt that whosoever sends 
her (the guilty woman of England) out of 
the world with the pious intention of doing 
God service, not only does not sin but gains 
merit.. The Armada in 1588, rumours of a 
fresh invasion force gathering in Normandy, 
and the political activities of a minority of 
Jesuits, such as Persons, forced Cecil into 
harsh measures. Southwell, with his gift 
for poetry and his real love of England 
together with hundreds of loyal Catholics 
suffered for the zealotry of their persuasion 
abroad and for the few firebrands in their 
midst. 

Apart from the beauty of some of its 
prose the Supplication is remarkable for its 
impassioned plea for freedom of worship in 
an era marred by fanaticism. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED POR- 
TRAITS IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, by 
A. H. Driver. Published by the College 
at £2. 

E celebrated collection of portraits of 
medical men and scientists in the posses- 
sion of the Royal College of Physicians of 

London has been catalogued before, but so 

many additions have been made in recent 

years that the issue of this up-to-date list 
is imperatively demanded. It contains par- 
ticulars of 4,500 prints, classified alpha- 
betically by their subjects’ names, with the 
latter's birth and death dates, the date of the 
engraving, its size, and in most cases the 
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names of the artist and engraver. A supple- 
mentary list gives engravers’ names in alpha- 
betical order, with references to their 
subjects whose particulars are in the body 
of the catalogue. The great majority of the 
eminent men depicted are of British birth, 
but a number belong to other lands. Some 
classical and mythological figures are also 
represented. The value of this catalogue 
needs no emphasis, it provides a rich source 
of material for biographers and writers on 
historical aspects of medicine and science 
in general. In this connexion it should be 
noted that additional to the catalogued 
collection of engravings the College also 
possesses some 1,000 photographic portraits 
of leading physicians and surgeons of the 
19th and 20th centuries. 


THE BOROUGH TOWN 
FORD-UPON-AVON, 
(Corporation of 
10s. 6d.) 


"THERE are few people as well qualified 

as Mr. Levi Fox to write a concise his- 
tory of Stratford-upon-Avon, and Mr. Fox, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Corporation Records 
and Director of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
Trust, has performed this difficult task in a 
most creditable manner. It is never easy 
to decide what to omit when there is an 
abundance of material at your command. 
Of English towns which have received atten- 
tion from antiquaries as well as literary 
people, Stratford must rank very high in 
the list and for that reason, among others, 
Mr. Fox’s selection and treatment of docu- 
ments and other sources has demanded the 
utmost care. 

Although Stratford and Shakespeare are 
practically synonymous to many people, one 
is impressed by the impartiality of Mr. Fox’s 
book, and by his learned and well-con- 
sidered approach to the pre-Shakespearian 
history of the town. Although most of the 
chapters are short, each comprises a survey 
of economic or social conditions in Stratford 
from the Domesday period: the growth of 
the town in medieval, Tudor and modern 
times, its place as a market centre, its local 
industries, and its government whether by 
manorial lords, by the officers of the Gild 
of the Holy Cross, or (from 1553) by a 
Bailiff (later styled Mayor) and Common 
Council, are all dealt with. It is on this 
latter section—The Government of the 
Borough—that Mr. Fox gives a particularly 


OF STRAT- 
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valuable commentary on life in an English 
community right up to last year. 

On Shakespeare and Stratford, and on 
the history of the parish church, the author 
has shown considerable restraint; this is un- 
doubtedly due to his having realized that 
much has already been offered on these 
topics and there is no need to traverse 
already familiar ground. 

This book has been designed, quite pro- 
perly, for the general, rather than for the 
specialist, reader: at the same time, it is 
the sort of book you can enjoy no matter 
at what level your Stratford and/or Shake- 
spearian knowledge may stand. We would 
comment, too, on the pleasing appearance 
of the volume, on its thirty-one pages of 
excellent illustrations, and on its merit as 
an introduction to one of the most cele- 
brated towns in the world. Perhaps Mr. 
Fox will consider the preparation of a 
detailed catalogue of the borough and other 
archives in his care, for he has obviously an 
important and interesting series of which 
details would be welcomed by a large num- 
ber of historians and custodians of similar 
treasures. 

Published to commemorate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the granting of the 
Charter of Incorporation to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, this book will rank as an 
authoritative history, and we predict that it 
will be widely read by all lovers of this 
delightful Warwickshire town and of the 
genius who was born there nearly four cen- 
turies ago. We would also comment on 
the very reasonable price at which this 
volume is published. 


QUESTIONS OF EAST AND WEST, by 
G. F. Hudson. (Odhams Press, 15s.) 


"THOUGH foreign affairs and the impact 

of Communism are not matters within 
the scope of N. & Q., that is not to say 
that most of us do not take a lively interest 
in. them. Mr. Hudson’s collection of 
“studies in current history,” as he sub- 
titles them, all but two of which have 
appeared in periodicals such as Twentieth 
Century and Quarterly Review, provides an 
admirably lucid analysis of problems which 
have caused much concern in the West 
during the last few years, and their direct 
approach stands in refreshing contrast to 
journalistic discussions which so often make 
the shadows deeper. As a Fellow of All 
Souls who was employed by the Foreign 
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Office for seven years from 1939, the author 
has the requisite background to which he 
adds considerable ability in assessing the 
often conflicting evidence and in offeri 
judicious interpretations of delicately 
balanced probabilities. In short, this is one 
of the best books on world trends which we 
have read for a long time. 


COLONEL COLIN MACKENZIE, FIRST 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, by 
W. C. Mackenzie. (Chambers, 15s.) 


A COROLLARY to Colonel Phillimore’s 

monumental history of the Survey of 
India (of which two volumes have been 
published and the third is in the press), and 
indeed based largely upon that writer's 
notes, this book accords to the career of 
Colin Mackenzie the separate recognition 
which it certainly deserves. Mackenzie was 
born at Stornoway and in early life became 
a Customs officer, but spent most of his 
time on leave from his post working on 
Hindu logarithms for the Lord Napier of 
the day. At the age of nearly thirty he was 
nominated for a cadetship in the Madras 
army, doubtless through Napier influence. 
His talents naturally pointed to the Engineer 
Corps as an appropriate field, and in the 
almost continuous wars then raging in the 
south of India he played a prominent and 
gallant part as a field engineer, finding 
employment in extensive surveys during the 
intervals of active service. But like 
“ Asiatic’ Jones and other contemporaries 
with inquiring minds and energy unimpaired 
by the climate, Mackenzie soon realised that 
in India was a wealth of material demand- 
ing investigation by the western antiquarian, 
and during most of his 38 years in that 
country he amassed manuscripts, copper- 
plate grants, coins and sculptures for the 
purpose of a work which he did not survive 
to write. He died in harness at Calcutta 
but his collections though dispersed have 
been mostly preserved either in London or 
at Madras, and despite laborious cata- 
loguing have even now not been fully 
worked over by orientalists. 

His work has not gone without acclaim, 
either in his own time or by posterity. He 
received the C.B. for his official labours, 
and the post of Surveyor-General of India 
was created for him. Towards the end of 
his life he was elected F.R.S. He is in the 
D.N.B.; and the extensive catalogues afore- 
said are an impressive monument to his 
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athusiasm and industry as well as to his 
gudition, though his published writings are 
nostly early scraps in_ out-of-the-way 
jurnals. If like his friend, colleague and 
\indred spirit Stamford Raffles he had been 
ible to distil and publish even a section of 
he fruits of his researches, he would be 
etter known today. As things stand, the 
wm of the contribution which his inquiries 
ind collection make to our appreciation of 
Asian learning has never, it seems, been 
ysessed by any of the few savants qualified 
0 do so. There is still hope, for we are 
old that the University of Mysore has under 
publication an analysis of the Mackenzie 
MSS. Until that appears, Mr. W. G. Mac- 
ienzie’s contribution to the subjects sets 
forth the fact of his life very conveniently, 
ad in due course it may be possible to read 
itside by side with a critical appraisement 
of Mackenzie’s achievements in the field 
where he spent a lifetime and a fortune. 


WORLD MEDICAL PERIODICALS. pp. 
xvit+ 237. 12s. 6d. Issued by the World 
Health Organization. Distributed in 
Great Britain by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 
THIS index to all current periodical litera- 
ture relating to the medical and 
biological sciences will be generally wel- 
wmed. Three thousand nine hundred and 
tight journals are listed in alphabetical order, 
wih particulars of their country and town of 
wigin, frequency of publication, and recom- 
mended abbreviation of title. A useful addi- 
ion to each entry is a note of the abstract- 
ig agencies which scrutinize the journal in 
question. The book concludes with an 
amalysis of all journals into the subjects they 
over, and another classifying them accord- 
ing to countries of origin. From the latter 
merges the impressive fact that no fewer 
than 80 journals of medical interest are pub- 
ished in Cuba, almost twice as many as in 
Sweden. Persia produces three, Iceland and 
luxembourg one apiece. Norway has 9, one 
more than Israel or Paraguay but one less 
tan Salvador or the Ukraine. These 
malytical indices very helpfully refer the 
rader to the entry in the main body of the 
txt by number (all entries, as well as being 
i alphabetical order, are numbered con- 
xcutively instead of merely by page). A 
weliminary chapter expounding the simple 
ystem of classification and the use of 
ymbols is printed trilingually—in English, 
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French and Spanish—as is the analytical 
index of subjects.. The sensible and practical 
layout of the whole increases the book’s 
value as a work of reference for biblio- 
graphers, librarians and publishers, and of 
course for staffs of medical institutions. It 
is to be regretted that the full addresses of 
the journals are not given, but this obviously 
would have added substantially to the bulk 
and cost. 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY AT CAM- 
BRIDGE SINCE 1900, by M. Fortes. (An 
Inaugural Lecture.) 1953. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR FORTES maintains that 

although Social Anthropology derives 
much of its substance from science and from 
historical and literary sources, it is essential 
to develop it with a scientific discipline and 
the historical or evolutionary approach is 
therefore to be avoided. As he does not con- 
sider anthropology to be a science, it is per- 
haps a pity that mathematical and physical 
terms are used to illustrate his points. The 
task is “ the investigation of mechanism and 
function in the short-run working of society, 
assuming that everything of the past that is 
still functionally significant in the social life 
of the community is embodied in its customs 
and institutions at a given time.” The com- 
parison of a number of such studies will 
paint the evolutionary picture and give it 
life, just as the still frames of a cinema film 
give the illusion of motion when viewed in 
quick succession. 

Though “it is no longer possible for the 
amateur, however gifted, to make a contri- 
bution of theoretical value,’ he maintains 
that, “ above all we must keep our frontiers 
open for the circulation of men and ideas; 
for the problems . . . are not parcelled up 
according to academic regulations.” This 
must not deter amateur observers from 
giving that valuable help which, as he says, 
is the foundation on which anthropology 
rests. 





CORRIGENDA 
cxcvili. 402, col. 2, 1. 14. For c. 1801 
read 12 July 1799. L. 5 delete had. L. 14 
from foot, for 1840 read 1640. 





CONTRIBUTORS are particularly asked to give their 
names and addresses, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


in the Oxford Standard Authors Series. New edition. With a Preface 
pa: by R. W. Chapman. Over 1,500 words 16s. net 


*, . . there are many handy editions of Boswell but none to excel 
this...” Manchester Guardian 


HOLMES AND WATSON 
A MISCELLANY 
By S. C. ROBERTS 10s. 6d. net 


‘,..a first-class example of belles-lettres in playful mood . . .’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


BARCHESTER TOWERS 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
with pictures by Edward Ardizzone 
Two volumes in a case: 255. net 


(Oxford Illustrated Trollope) 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PLAYS 
Chosen by George Rowell World’s Classics 
Double Volume 7s. 6d. net 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Selected stories chosen with an introduction by D. M. Davin 
World’s Classics 5s. net 


For the Young 


TEN SAINTS 
by ELEANOR FARJEON 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 

125. 6d. net 


§] Ask your bookseller to show you the nine volumes so far published of the 
‘ Oxford Funior Encyclopaedia’ 
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Abo, Britons and Scots in, 223-4 

‘Ackworth, Mr.” and Charles I, 541 

Actors, Shakespearean, 84, 89 

‘A.D, and ‘ B.C.,’ 173 

Adlai, 132 

‘ Adventurers’ 
475-7, 520 

Agnew, J. Tanner, 88 

Alba, Third Duke of, 510 

Aldwincle, 11, 13, 14, 139, 192, 252 

‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 131 
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‘Amyntas’ (Lord Strange), 145 
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520-1 

Andrews, Sylvester, 404 

Androides, 530 


Anti-Corn Law League, 497 
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Art and the Reformation, 505 
‘Aslib’ Directory, 368 
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Ault, Norman, 154 
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Austen, Sara, 358 
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Axford, Isaac, 87, 221 
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Anthropology (Social) at Cambridge, 549 
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Bage, Robert, 32 

Bailey, Nathan: his Dictionary, 162 

Baily, Dr. Walter, 171 

Bakeless, John, 146 

Balzac, 502 

Bank of England notes, 546 

Banking in Woodbridge, 113 

Banks, 300, 343, 359, 441 

Baptism, John Gower and, 368 

Barbarossa, 130, 223 

* Barberry setts, 40 

Barham, R. H., and Hood, 535 

Barnes, William, 44 

Baronetcy, a dormant, 250 

Bartholomew Fair, 286 

Barton, Bernard, 114 

‘B.C, and ‘A.D.,’ 173 

Beard, Thomas, 16, 17 

Bears, children’s book about, 174, 408 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 191 

Bede and the sparrow, 263 

Beesly, Edward, and Thomas Hardy, 167 

Belloc, H.: bibliography, 365, 452; and 
G. K. Chesterton, 268, 499 

Berwick, Marshal Duke of, 510 

Bewick, William, and Wordsworth, 249 

Bible, A.V.: proof-sheets, 267 

Birds and songs, 358 

Bishop’s Stortford, 525 

Blackmore, R. D., 492 

Blacksmiths and St. Clement, 316, 544 

‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (1817-25), 130 

Bladen, Martin, 155 

Blake, A., W., W. S., Fuseli and Godwin, 354 

Blaye, 316 

Blind, R. L. Stevenson and the, 1 

Boas, F. S., 147, 456 

Boccalini, Trajan, 154 

Boden, Emma Elizabeth, and Marshall, 314 

Book-thief, A, 93 
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Anstruther (G.): Vaux of Harrowden, 271 
Barea (A.): Unamuno, 271 
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Barrington (M.): Blaye, Roland, Rudel, 
316 


Bell (H. E.): Court of Wards and 
Liveries, 226 

Bellasis (M.): Honourable Company, 319 

Boas (F. S.): 18th Century Drama, 456 

Breton (N.): Poems, 177 

Cahill (P.): Belloc first editions, 365, 452 

Campbell (O. W.): T. L. Peacock, 410 

Campbell (Roy): Lorca, 180 

Chamberlain (Joseph): A__ political 
memoir, 227 

Chastenet (J.): Godoy, 364 

Coleridge (S. T.): Political Tracts, 457 
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136 

Connoisseur Coronation Book, 319 

Cornford (F. M.): Principium Sapientie, 
133 


Coulton (G. C.): Art and the Reforma- 
tion, 505 

Cumberland, Place-names of, 225 

Cunliffe (M.): Royal Irish Fusiliers, 135 

Dawe (D.) and Adrian Oswald: 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, 91 

Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, 


500 
Dunlop (J. G.): 
(1663-1889), 50 
Essex Sources, English History from, 408 
Everitt (C. P.): Adventures of a Treasure 
Hunter, 365 
Finberg (H. P. R.): The Local Historian, 
364 
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Fleetwood (Frances): The 
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Gray (R. W.): Goethe the Alchemist, 226 

Grimwade (A. G.): The Queen’s Silver, 
363 

Guild Stewards’ Book (Calne), 500 

Guthrie (W. K. C.): Greek Philosophy, 
454 

Gyller (H.): Shakespeare, 321 

Hall (J.): The Advancement of Learning 
(1649), 409 

Hardy (T.): 
Poley,’ 47 

Harrison (K.): The Windows of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 43 

Hart (E. A. P.): Hall of the Inner 
Temple, 179 

Hinrichsen (Max): Music Book, 45 
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‘Our Exploits at West 








Hollyband (C.): The French Littelton, 
318 
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Hudson (G. F.): Questions of East and 
West, 548 

Jacobs (W. D.): William Barnes, 44 

Kliger (S.): Goths in England, 270 

Mackenzie (A. D.): Bank of England 


Note, 546 
(W. C.): Col. Colin 


Mackenzie 
Mackenzie, 548 

Mackie (J. D.): The Earlier Tudors, 178 

Macklin (H. W.): Monumental Brasses, 
363 

Mander (R.) and J. Mitchenson: Hamlet 
through the Ages, 92 

Manors of First Earl of Pembroke 
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Margoliouth (H. M.): Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, 411 

Markham (V.): Return Passage, 455 
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O'Sullivan (R.): Edmund Plowden, 409 
Oswald (A.) and D. Dawe: 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, 91 
Place-names of Cumberland (III), 225 
Plants of the Bible, 272 
Raymond (E.): Two Gentlemen of 
Rome, 43 
Reade (A. L.): Johnsonian Gleanings, 47 
Reckitt (B. N.): Charles I and Hull, 272 
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Schramm (P. E.): The English Corona- 
tion, 362 

Senilis Amor, 178 

Shelley: Political Tracts, 457 

Southwell (R.): An Humble Suppli- 
cation, 546 
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Burke: Reflections on the French Revolu- 
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Butler, Charles: ‘ Principles of Musik,’ 16 
Byron: and Coleridge, 33; and Shelley, 43 
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Cain in literature, 41 
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Calverley, C. S., 356, 359, 453 

Calverley, Walter, 329, 450 
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windows, 43 
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Cary, H. F., Coleridge and, 164 

Castelar (Castell), Richard, 4 

Catesby, Sir W., 461 

Centlivre, Susan, 286 
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Chamberlain, Joseph, 227 

‘Champion’ newspaper (1740-5), 441 
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Chaplains in the Crimean War, 267 

Chapman, of Bath and Bengal, 390 

Chapman, G.: ‘Cesar and Pompey, 147 

Chapman, Dr. John (1822-94), 211 

Charitable Trusts, 368 

— I: and Hull, 272; at Nottingham, 
19 

Charles II and Milton, 524 

Charterhouse and the D.N.B., 101 

Chaucer: Pardoner’s prologue, 413; Sir P. 
Sidney and, 99 

Chester, Robert, 280 

Chesterfield, Lord, and Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, 222 

Chetwynd Hall: haunted park and gardens, 
541 

Cheyne, C. C., 358 

Christian names: Erasmus, 316; Macha- 
beus, 278; Praskovia, 270 

Christmas, the English, 40 
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Colchester, 36 
Cookham, 459 
Frinton, Essex: tombstone epitaphs, 81, 

447, 538 
London (City), 308, 453, 544 
St. Dionis Backchurch, 282 

Streatham: St. Leonard’s, 137 
Westminster: St. Margaret’s, 448 
Old-time seating, 36 

Churchill, Arabella, 527-9 

Churchyard, Captain T., 511-12 

Cicero, a quotation, 545 

Civil War claims (1646), 24, 55 

Clarendon on Cromwell, 431 

Clement, St., 541 

Clement’s Day, Saint, 316, 544 

Clerke, John, and Gay, 337 

Clough (A. H.) and M. Arnold, 440; ‘ Say 
not the struggle, 261 

Cockatoos, 496 

Coffee-houses, 406; in Ipswich, 440 

Cole, A. Colin, 230 
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Cole, Rev. W., 275 
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163, 493; and Mithraic symbolism, 66; 
‘Osorio,’ 35, political tracts, 457; 
‘Remorse,’ 33; in 1798, 352; and the sound 
of words, 163; and Wordsworth, 411, 457; 
* Zapolya,’ 34 

Collier, J. P., 20, 267, 391, 531; and R. 
Greene, 148; and ‘ Wit and Science,’ 96 

Comets and eclipses, 270 

Conquest family (the) and the theatre, 505 

Conrad, Joseph: ‘ Victory,’ 492 

Cook, Captain James, 526 

Copy-cat, 497 

Coronation Book, Connoisseur, 319 

Coronation Service, The, 183, 362 

*Corvo, Baron,’ 169 

Coulton, G. C., 505 

Coverdale, Miles, 138, 278 
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Croft, George, 106, 223 

Crofts, Captain H., 527 

Cromwell, Henry, 519-21 
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Crowley, Aleister, 86 
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Crusades, the, 224 
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Dickinson, John: Ode on French Revolu- 
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Dodgson, Rev. C. L., 77, 131 

*‘ Domesday’ survey (1522), 266 

Donkeys in England, 130 

Donne, John, 153, 421, 491 

Dorchester, Anne, Viscountess: an inven- 
tory, 94, 155, 379, 414, 515 

— George’ (Lady G. G. Douglas), 
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Dowson, Ernest, 217 

Drama, English: Elizabethan, 367; from 
1660, 455-6 

Drokensford, Bishop, 275 

Dryden and family: and Aldwincle, 194; 
baronetcy, 435; and Juvenal, 28; maternal 
grandfather, 252; Pope and, 28, 199; an 
overlooked printing, 334; a quotation, 88 

Du Bartas, 17, 374 

‘Duchess of Rutland’s Whim, 174 

Duckenfield, Robert, 519 

Duckett, Sir G., 525 

Dugdale (Sir W.): an exhibition, 505 

Duppa, Bishop Brian, 420 

D’Urfey, (Thomas): ‘The Richmond 
Heiress,’ 105 

Dutton, Hon. the Rev. F. G., 496 

Dyer, George, 249 
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Edwards, Thomas, 337, 490 
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horse, 448 

Eliot, George, 212-13, 275; Henry James 
and, 124, 223; ‘Romola,’ 124, 223 

Eliot (John), Ortho-epia Gallica, 377 

Eliot, T. S.; ‘ Four Quartets,’ 493 

Elizabethan stage, 367 

Ellis-Fermor, V. M., 147 

‘England’s Parnassus,’ 375 
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Envelope, an illustrated, 84 
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Gray, T., and Agostino Isola, 110, 248 
Greatrakes, Valentine, 173, 268, 315, 453 
Greek philosophy, 454 

Green (Charles), R. I., 499 

‘Green eye of the little yellow god,’ 89, 176 
Green, Joseph Henry, 309-10 

Greene, Robert, 148-51, 186 

Greg, Sir W. W., 454 

Greville, Fulke, 431; Robert Fulke, 314 
Griffin, Edward, 461 

Griffith, Rev. Matthew, 436 

Grimston, Lady Anne, 130, 221 

Guillim, John, 323, 370 

Gunpowder Plot, 460 

Gustavus Adolphus, Scots with, 270 
Gypsies, 367 
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Hall, John (1627-56), 409 

Hall, Bishop Joseph, 429 

Haley-Godbehear marriage, 218 

Halliday, John Delap, 403 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. O., 18, 96, 179, 325, 
391, 532 

Hamilton, Alexander, 210 

Hamilton, Duchess of: forged letters, 163 

Hamilton, Lt.-General Richard, 358 

Hardy (Thomas) and Edward Beesly, 167; 
a boys’ book, 47; ‘ An Indiscretion in the 
Life of a Duchess,’ 397; and Meredith, 
67; and John Morley, 168; and politics, 
167, 397; ‘The poor man and the lady,’ 
397; and the Reform agitation, 397; ‘ The 
Trumpet-Major,’ 266; and Wessex, 266 

Harff, Arnold von, 509 

Harman, Thomas, 187 

‘Harrison, Plantagenet,’ 72 

Hatchments, 89 

Hawkins, Sir John, musician, 180 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 165 

Hayes, Daniel, 243, 406 

Hayes, Milton, 89 

Hayward, Sir John, 375 

Hazlitt, W., and Coleridge and Words- 
worth, 352 
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Hearing-aids, popular feeling against, 85 

* Heemskirck, Old,’ 541 
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Grammar of, 225, 460 
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Law of Arms, 460 
In medieval romances, 460 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury, 323 

Herrick, and an anonymous poem, 357 

Heywood, John, 391-3 

Hickford’s ‘Great Room, 396 

History, local, 364 

Hobbes: his contemporary influence, 159 

Hdlderlin, 502 

Holt, Emily Sarah, 174 

Homer, 90 

Hone, Table Book, 533 

Hood, Thomas, and the Royal Literary 
Fund, 534 

Horace, a quotation, 88 

Horse, selling of, for a dish of eggs and 
herrings, 448 

Horizon, distance of, 85, 176, 269 

Horton-Smith, L. G. H., 79, 125, 171, 183, 
213, 264, 310 

Housman, A. E.: and Southey, 68; a five- 
line stanza, 176, 217 

Howard, Lady Elizabeth, 222 

Huerta, Victoriano, 314, 407 

Hughes, Michael, 134 

Hume, Fergus, 174, 269 

Husbandry, seventeenth century, 382 

‘Hymns, number four collection,’ 181 


I 


Imprimaturs, 450-1 

India, survey of, 548 

Ingelow, Jean, C. S. Calverley and, 356 

Inner Temple, the Hall of the, 179 

Innes, Alexander, 218, 269 

Inns of Court nomenclature, 2 

Inventory, a 17th century, 94, 155, 379, 414, 
S15 

Ipswich: coffee-houses, 406, 440; plagues, 
384-6 


Irving, Washington, 531 

Isham, Sir Justinian, 420 

Isola, Agostino, and Emma, 248-9 
‘Israfel’ (a pseudonym), 449 

Ive, Paul, 187 
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Jackson (afterwards Duckett), Sir G., 525 

Jacombe, Thomas, 196 

James, Henry: and George Eliot, 124, 223; 
‘The Golden Bowl,’ 124 

James II and Milton, 524 

Jami, ‘ Bahdristan,’ 177 
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Jefferson, Rev. T., Jane Austen and, 42 

Jerusalem in world-literature, 219 

John of Austria, Don, 382 

Johnson: and ‘cowcumbers,’ 28; and G. 
Croft, 106; his English prose reading, 
60, 107, 206, 288, 344; eulogy by D. 
Hayes, 244; inscriptions, 85, 130; and 
Juvenal, 293; ‘Tory’ and ‘ Whig, 161 

Jonson: ‘Every Man in..., 382; and 
Marlowe, 187; musical settings, 466, 
495; and Joseph Rutter, 152; Skelton and, 
24; as a soldier, 187 

Joyce, James: ‘Finnegan’s Wake, 399, 
445; and J. H. Newman, 120; phono- 
graph record, 173, 408, 545; and Ruskin, 
16 


Justice, Henry, 93 
Juvenal, Johnson and, 293 


K 


Katmandu, 176 

Keats: and Chapman’s Homer, 390; com- 
pound epithets, 176; C. Ollier and, 118 

Kemp, William, 186 

Kensington, 494 

Key, Ellen, 41 

Khatmandu, 176 

Kilvert, Rev. —., 275 

King, Bishop Henry, 430 

Kocher, P. H., 146-7 

Kozlov, A., 367 
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‘Lady (A) sweet and kind,’ 357 

Lamb, C.: and the Collier family, 533; and 
W. Ireland, 491; and Joseph Paice, 490 

Lambert, 523 

Landmarks, neighbours’, 463 

Lancs Record Office, 275 

Latin Graces, 92 

Laud, Abp., 194 

‘Laura Matilda’ metre, 176, 217 

Lawrance-Waller marriage, 84 

Leach’s Bank, 359 

Lee, Nathaniel: his portrait, 103, 406 

Leicester, Earl of, 185 

Leighton Buzzard, 130, 221, 269 

Leishman, J. B., 532 

Leodigarius, St. 211n 

Leopold II, King of the Belgians, 89 

, ae: ‘The Devil upon two Sticks,’ 38, 

Lettres Chinoises, 529 

Lewes, G. H., 212 

‘Lewis Carroll,’ 77, 131 





Libraries: Aslib Directory, 368; parochial, 
314; public, 321 

Liddell, Alice, 131 

Lightfoot, Hannah, 86, 87, 221 

Lime-juice, 360 

Lindsey, Colonel Adam, 39 

Lindsey, Theophilus, 200 

Literali, war of the, 303 

Lodge, Thomas, 188 

Loftus, General William, 314, 406, 451 

Logan, Captain Patrick, 313 

Lombards in London, 233 

London: changing, 408; churches, 282, 308 
407, 453, 544; Debating Society, 219; 
Hanover Square, 341; Hickford’s ‘ Great 
Room, 496; Ironmonger Lane, 91; 
Middle Temple, 409; the Temple, 85; 
Tottenham Street Rooms, 496 

London, H. Stanford, 230 

Londonderry, Siege of, 358 

Lorca, 180 

Lough Foyle, 67 

Lovelace, Richard: ‘ The Rose, 153 

Love's Martyr, 280 

Lowe, Robert, 90 

‘Lully, lulley, lully, lulley,’ 369 
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McAlpine, John Machabeus, 278 

Mackelcan, 86-7, 220, 407, 536 

Mackenzie, Colonel Colin, 548 

Macnaughton, Sarah, 132 

Macray, W. D., 532 

Maillardet, Monsieur, 530-1 

Makculloch MS., 350 

Malcolm, Alexander, 358 

Mallarmé, 493 

Mann, Mary E., 132 

“Manners they have none .. .,’ 85, 177 

Manor, Lordship of, 448, 543 

Markham, Gervase, 383 

Markham, Violet, 455 

Marlowe, C.: foreign service, 186; ‘ Hero 
and Leander, 382; ‘The Massacre at 
Paris,’ 146; in ‘ Principles of Musik,’ 16 

Marriage Bonds (1637-1700): Bristol, 409 

‘Marriage of Wit and Wisdom,’ 18 

Martin, Richard, 85 

Marvell, 102, 220, 193, 430 

May, Thomas, 152 

Mazzini, A. H. Clough and, 262 

Medical Periodicals, 549 

Medieval Drama, English, 506 

Menenius’s fable, 240, 329 

Mercers’ School, 127, 315, 498 
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Meredith, George: and Hardy, 69; Rhoda 
Fleming, 71 

Merlin’s Rock, 360, 451 

Michael Angelo, Wordsworth’s translations 


from, 249 

Middleton, T.: Women beware women, 
331 

Milan Cathedral, supposed English 


memorial in, 316 

Milton: Charles II and, 524; ‘Comus,’ 
early Scottish performances, 158; early 
poems, 332; a grace, 268; and James II, 
524; as Latin Secretary, 283; ‘ Lycidas,’ 
103; and Raleigh, 268; ‘Of Reformation 
in England,’ 268; and Wither, 473 

Miseries of Inforst Marriage, 329 

“Miss X’ (18th century), 496 

Mithraism, 67 

Model soldiers, 130, 269 

Monck, General, 523 

Montague of Boughton, Sir E., 461 

Monteagle, Lord, 462 

Montgomery, Thomas (fi. 1603), 84 

Moore, Burial of Sir John, 367 

‘More, Sir Thomas’: play, 10 

Morley, Rev. J. (1826-42), 85 

Morley, John, and T. Hardy, 168 

Morris, George Pope, 253 

Moryson, Fynes, 237 

Motley, J. L.: Dutch Republic, 511 

Mottoes: Quod me nutrit . . ., 129 

Moyser, Frances, 175 

Muret, M. A., 39, 131 

Murphy, Arthur, 68 

Murphy, L. Gustav, 85 

Music, Lost Tradition in, 503 

Musk, 487, 508 
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Nantwich, and ‘ Sackerson,’ 514 

Nashe, T., 145, 189; J. P. Collier and, 393; 
and ‘Hamlet, 371; and the ‘dram of 
eale, 377, 545; and ‘Macbeth, 373; 
‘Pierce Pennilesse, 371, 377; ‘Unfor- 
tunate Traveller, 370 

‘Natural Philosophy’ in 
satire, 296 

Negus, Daniel, 196 

New Testament Greek, 1 

a John Henry, James Joyce and, 
12 

Newport market, 181 

Newton, Sir Isaac, and St. Augustine, 545 

Nightingale, Florence, 166 

Noonday gun, 40 


18th century 
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Norfolk, Savings banks in, 441 
Norris, Frank, 130 

North, Lord, C. J. Fox and, 351 
Norwich, Savings bank in, 443 
Norwich, Simon, 460 

Nova Scotia Baronets, 403 
Nursery rhymes, 169, 368 
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Obituary: 

Hawkes, A. J., 1 

Horton-Smith, L. G. H., 183 
O’Connell, Daniel, 254 
Oldfield, R. A. K., 314 
Olga, 359 
Ollier, Charles, and Keats, 118 
One-book authors, 41 
Origen: Contra Celsum, 148 
Oughtred, W., 313 
‘Our life is but a winter’s day,’ 542 
Oxenford, Edward, 314 
Oxford: Bodleian, architectural drawings, 

93; Christ Church, 77 
Oxford, 17th Earl of, 185 
Oxinden, H., and Sir P. Sidney, 322 
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‘Pacifico, Don,’ 403 
Paice, Joseph, 489 
Painted glass, 137 
Palindromes, 83 
Parnassus plays, 532 
Parochial libraries, 314 

Parr, Louisa, 222 

Parrots, 496 

Pasquali, F., 496 

Passion Carol, A, 369 

Peacham, John, 324 

Pearce, Joseph (not John) Henry, 222 
Peel, Sir Robert: statues, 408 
Pembroke, First Earl of: Manors, 501 
Penn, William, 282 

Penny banks, 303 

Pepys: Diary, 448 

Percival, Viscount (Earl of Egmont), 160 
Periodicals : 

Africana Notes and News, 183 
Antiquaries Journal, 137, 459 
Coat-of-Arms, 48, 229, 329, 460 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 49 

Gypsy Lore, 367 

Historical Research: Bulletin, 48 
‘Names,’ 138, 276, 367 

Once a Week, 536 
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Rivista di Letterature Moderne, 229 
John Rylands Library: Bulletin, 48, 276 
Theology Digest, 230 
World Medical Periodicals, 549 
Perry, J. Tavernor, 85 
Petty, Sir W., 475, 520-2 


1 Phillipps, Sir T., 179 


Phrases : 
Brass tacks, getting down to, 174, 270 
Go, little book, 131 
God’s chivalry, 268 
Hazy weather, Master Noah, 267 
Melt with ruth, 145 
Pull devil, pull baker, 286 
Till the cows come home, 40, 176 
Physicians (Royal College of), Catalogue of 
Engraved Portraits, 547 
Pickering baronetcy (corrigenda), 319 
Pickering, Sir Gilbert, 195 
Pickering, Henry (d. 1637), 194 


} ‘Pickwick’: six queries, 181, 316 


Pigott, Madam, and Chetwynd Hall, 541 
Pike-trailers, Playwrights as, 184 

Piozzi, Mrs., 342 

Pirates, 405 

Place-names: Cumberland, 225 

Plagues in Suffolk (17th century), 384 
Plants of the Bible, 272 

Playwrights in the Low Countries (16th 
century), 184 

ow Holland’s translation, and Othello, 
7 

Ploknet, Sir Allen, 275 

Plowden, Edmund, 409 

Plurs, avalanche at, 314, 545 

Plutarch, Life of Pelopidas, 512 

PMS/L on tombstones, 41 

Poe, E. A., 68, 253, 395, 542; in a libel suit, 
303; ‘The Man that was used up, 38, 
165; and Frances S. Osgood, 306 

Poley, Robert, 187 

Polish ambassador, tempo Elizabeth I, 426 
Polo, Marco, 508 


Pope, Alexander: a dream, 336; and 
Dryden, 199; Thomas Edwards and, 338; 
and Gay, 334 


Pope, Thomas: a clown (d. 1603 or 4), 280 
Portrait groups, historic, 86, 223 

Potts, Thomas, 131 

Power, Frank, 399 

Praed, W. M.: text of his poems, 118 
Preaching in gloves, 219, 315, 361, 543 
Prideaux, Thomas, 391 





Priestley, Joseph, 2017 





Prior, Matthew, and Cromwell's mad 
porter, 242 

Pritchard, T. Farnolls, 267 

‘Prout, Father, 367 

Prowett, John, and Izaak Walton, 339 

‘ Pugils, 231 

Punch: etymology of his name, 268, 360 

‘Punch and Judy,’ 267, 286 

Punishment, capital, 88 

Puppet-shows, 286 

Pystow, 267 
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Quarles, Francis, 17, 18, 420 
Queensberry, Duchess of (d. 1777), 160 


R 


Raffles, Sir Stamford, 497 

Ralegh and Milton, 268 

Ralegh Club, Oxford, 173 

Ransom, John Crowe, 166 

Rawlings-Rogers marriage, 219 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell, 47, 183 

Redford, John, 96, 391-4 

Regiments: Royal Irish Fusiliers, 135 

Regional novelists, 89 

Respublica, 279 

Retribution in English Medieval Drama, 
506 


Reynolds, Frederick, 68 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua: portrait of Garrick, 
218 

Rice, Grantland, 314 

Rich, Barnaby, repetition in, 511 

Richard II, 426 

Rich, Barnabe, 184 

Rilke: English translations, 42, 132 

Robin Hood, 176 

Roehenstadt, Count of, 71, 174, 244 

Rogers-Rawlings marriage, 219 

Rolfe, Frederick: two versions of a story, 
169 

Roland, 316 

Rossetti, Christina, 218 

Rousseau, J.-J., in Surrey, 84 

Rowley, William, and T. Middleton, 330 

Rudel, 316 

Ruskin: James Joyce and, 76 

Russian Christian names, 270 

‘Rutherford, Mark,’ 211 

Rutland in U.S.A., 86, 181, 269 

Rutter, Joseph, 152 
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Sackerson, the bear, 514 
Sainliens, de, 318 
Saintsbury, George, 193 
Salisbury, John, of Lewenni, 280 
Sampson, George, 136 
Sankey family, 431, 474, 524 
Sankey, Sir Richard Hieram, 524 
Satire, eighteenth-century, 296 
Savings banks: in Norfolk, 441; in 
Suffolk, 300 
Scargill, Daniel, 159 
Schools: Charterhouse, 101; Mercers’, 127, 
315, 498 
Scotsmen at Abo, 223 
Scots with Gustavus Adolphus, 270 
Scottish Tongue (Older): Dictionary, 500 
Scriveners’ accounts (1646-52), 92 
Sculpture, Romanesque, 363 
Secrets, keeping, 85, 177 
Sempill, Robert, 349 


Seneca, 14 
Shakespeare: ‘All the world’s a stage,’ 
429; an anti-Jewish pun, 325; and 


Beaumont and Fletcher, 91; and Black- 
friars Gate-house, 280; and Du Bartas, 
374; as an ‘ existentialist,’ 22; Falstaff and 
the army, 236; First Folio, 454; and 
Holinshed, 424-6; and Holland’s Pliny, 
513; and the Hydra, 100; Washington 
Irving’s impromptu, 531; and Italy, 23; 
links with, 280, 405; and Nashe, 370-4, 
377; and North’s Plutarch, 240; and 
*Sackerson, 514; and Seneca, 14; 
‘Sergeant,’ 186; an unnoted allusion, 
101; the Stratford bust, 40; Survey 6, 
319; Sweden and, 321; Virgilian half- 
lines, 100; W. Whiter and, 50; women 
‘Hamlets,’ 89 

Plays and Poems: 


Coriolanus, 100, 240, 329; Hamlet, 89, 
92, 282, 367, 371, 377, 426, 492; 
Henry IV, 237, 424; Henry V, 424; 
Julius Cesar, 267; King Lear, 20; 
Lucrece, 14; Macbeth, 54, 373, 464; 
Merchant of Venice, 84; Merry Wives, 
514; Midsummer Night’s Dream, 325; 
Much Ado, 382; Othello, 513; The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 370; Richard II, 49, 
374, 426; Sonnets, 15, 370; Titus 
on 370; Venus and Adonis, 

Shelley and Byron, 43 

Sherbrooke, Lord (Robert Lowe), 90 

Shirley, James, and Izaak Walton, 339 





Shorthand systems, personal, 453 
Shove, Fredegond, 132 

Sidney, Sir P., 99, 185, 322, 430-1 
Silver, The Queen’s, 363 

Simcoe, Rev. H. A. (c. 1826), 449, 543 
‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 322 
Skelton, John, 24 

Skrimshaw, or Skrimpshaw, 313 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 58-60, 298 

Smith, Albert, 496 

Smith, Elihu Hubbard, 210 

Smith, W., of Boston, Lincs, 39 
Smollett: forged letters, 163 

Sobieski Stuarts, the, 74, 245 


Societies : 


American Name, 138, 276, 367; Anti- 
quaries, 137 
Archeological, 450; East Herts, 459; 
London and Middlesex, 275; Wilts, 501 
British Agricultural History, 137, 230; 
Cambridge Bibliographical, 93; 
English Text, 279; Folk-Song, 369-70; 
Gypsy Lore, 367; Lancs and Cheshire 
Historical, 134; London Debating, 219; 
Master Glass-painters, 137; Scottish 
Text, 350 
Songs: Ave Maria, 86, 176; ‘ Hail, Colum- 
bia,’ 86, 176 
Songs and Song-writers, 86, 269 
‘Sop to Cerberus, A,’ 86 
Sources wanted, 314, 405, 542 
Southey: A. E. Housman and, 68 
Southey, R.: Letters from England, 530 
Southwell, Robert, 546 
‘Soyle for an Orchard,’ 382 
Spanish Armada medal, 175 
Sparke, John, 278, 405 
Spenser, Edmund: Nashe and, 145 
Sprott, S. E., and Milton, 332 
Stables, Gordon, 360 
Stanley, Ferdinando, 145 
Staphorst, Nicholas, 40, 58, 131 
Stationery Office catalogues, 48 
Sterne, L.: Sermons, 173 
Stevens, Robert, 351 
Stevenson, R. L.: and the blind, 1; and 
T. S. Eliot, 37 
Stevenson, William (d. 1783), 200 
Stewart, James, of Trelawney, Jamaica, 449 
Stocks, Richard, a grocer, 359 
Stokes, J. J., 359 
Stort, River, 525 
Stow, and Richard II, 426 
Strahan, William, 358 
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Strangman, an Essex antiquary, 359, 450, 
498 

§tratford-upon-Avon, 547 

Strawberries, 41 

Street cries, 219 

Strong, T. B., Bishop of Oxford, 78-9 

Stuarts in Colonial America, 527 

Stubbes, Philip, 188 

Study Abroad, 138 

Suckling, Sir John, 430 

Suffolk: plagues (17th century), 384 

Sunday post, 84 

Surnames: from colours, 268, 361, 407, 
451, 499; Godbehear, 218; Mackelcan, 
86-7, 220, 407, 536; Mackford (and 
variants), 401; Scrimgeour, Skrimshaw, 
Skrimpshaw, 313, 407 

Surrey and Wyatt, 100 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels, 134; Lady 
Queensbury, 160; Stella, 482; Tisdall, 
485; Rebecca Dingley, 482 

Swinburne: Carlyle and, 85 

Switzerland, British travellers in, 541 

Sylvester, Joshua, 374 

Synonyms, English, 136 


T 


Tannenbaum: Shakespeare Scraps, 531 

Tarbuck, E. L.: his diary, 256, 309 

‘Taylor’s yards,’ 404 

Tewin churchyard, altar-tomb in, 130, 221 

Thackeray: George Eliot, H. James, and, 
223; ‘The Virginians,’ 223 

Thackwray, W., 314 

Theatre, literature of the, 367 

Thimble, a character, 404 

Thoms, W. J., 125, 186, 223 

Thomson, J.: ‘ Liberty,’ 112 

Thrale, Mrs., 342 

Thurloe, 477, 519-20 

Tisdall, W., 485 

Tobacco Pipe-makers, 496 

Tofte, Robert, 267 

Tom o’ Bedlam, 283 

Tombstones, 41, 130, 221, 269; epitaphs at 
Frinton, Essex, 81, 447, 538 

Tonge, George, 340 

Toole, J. L., 542 

Towneley, Christopher, 532 

Townshend, Aurelian, 102 

‘Transplantation ’ in Ireland (17th century), 
474 


Travers, Henry, 339 
Tresham, Sir T., 461 
Trusler, John (1735-1820), 448, 542 








Truth drug, 314 

Tucker, Charlotte Maria, 219 

Tudors, the earlier, 178 

Turner, Dawson, 448, 542 

Twain, Mark: ‘ Aurelia’s 
young man,’ 166 

Twining, Thomas, 31 


unfortunate 
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Unamuno, 271 

Unesco, 321 

Ungaretti, Giuseppe, 275 

University degrees, women and, 125, 222, 
362 


Vv 


Vandyke, 495 

Verney, Sir Edmund, 14 
Villiers, Lord Francis, 102 
Vernon, Colonel, 520 
Virgil: two quotations, 545 
Virtuosi, 18th-century, 296 


w 


Wade, Rev. John, 275 

Waldegrave, Lady, 204 

Walford, Edward, 536 

Walpole, Horace, 528-9 

Walton, Izaak, and James Shirley, 339 

Warbeck, Perkin, 217 

Ward, Ned: bibliography, 284, 436 

Wards and Liveries, Court of, 226 

Ware, and malt, 525 

Washington, George, 72 

Watreman, W., 173 

Watson, Kenelm, 462 

Werner, Alice, 404 

Western Philanthropic Institution, 496 

‘Wet the ropes,’ 129, 223 

Wheeler, Private, 40 

Whiter, Walter, 50 

Whiting, Nathaniel, 143, 192 

Wiggin, Miss P. G., 330 

Wilkins, George, 329, 450 

Willis, N. P., 253 

Willmore, J. T. and A., 541 

Willoughby, T. (c. 1685), 448 

Wilson, John (fi. 1649-53), 153 

Wiltshire (1773), Map of, 91 

Winterbourne, Gunner, 463 

Wither, George: ‘The Great Assizes,’ 102; 
and: Milton, 473 

Wolfe, Rev. Charles, 367 

Wolfe, Humbert, 453 
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Wolley, Sir John, 217 Wordsworth: cloud-scapes, 66; Coleridge, 
Women and university degrees, 125, 222, 411; ‘Guilt and Sorrow,’ 117; Itali 

362 248; ‘Lucy,’ 411; ‘ Prelude,’ 65; in 1798 
Woodbridge, Banking in, 113 352; Wilkinson’s spade, 31 , 
Woodstock (a play), 374 Worsley, Benjamin, 475, 523 
Woodward, Dr. John, 298 Wotton, Sir H., 418 
Words : Wren, Sir Christopher, 93, 544 

i : Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 100, 234, 361 

Besoigner, Bezonian, 184 Wykes (or Weekes), Thomas, 450 
cabal, 153; copy-cat, 497; crange, 448 
dispatcher, 85 Y 
else, 325 Yeats, W. B.: ‘ Byzantium,’ 400 
novel, 477 Yorkshire Tragedy, A, 329 
pill (verb), 374 Young, Ewart, 410 
scowrer, 85, 177 
Tory, 161 Z 
Whig, 161 *Zanchey, Colonel,’ 431, 474, 519 
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